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[ RUPERT, WILL YOU TAKE LADY DALY INTO’ SUPPER?” SaID A HIGH ACRID VOICE. ] 


HELEN’S DILEMMA. 
—o— 
CHAPTER IX, 


Bre Roreat and Helen “were not long in 
reaching the carriage, which had been suddenly 
brought toa fall: stop half-way up the avenue. 


Mrs. D: greeted her governess’ with a 
frigid inclination of the head, and a look that 
spoke whole volumes of the most concentrated 
amazement and displeasure—a look also to be 
seen reflected in her daughter’s countenance. 
_Miss Despard gave Helen one rapid and in- 
dignant glance from under thé shade of her 
white parasol, and then turned « radiant 
countenance on her good-looking kinsman. 
He received & warm, nay; an affectionate 
one oe ea ladies ; a was plied 
eager questions as he 
walked beside the enurisige: with his hand on 
~ wes = —_ not —_ knocking about 
or twenty-eight years for nothing. 
He had seen and reuilly fxpeeecoted the glances 
of disapprobation that had beem levelled at 
poor Miss Brown, who was walking at the other 





side of the roomy, cream-cushioned landau— 
pale and down-cast—a wholly unobserved 
cipher. 

**Go and see that the girls get ready at once, 
Miss Brown—and order the pony carriage,” said 
Mrs, Despard, authoritively as they reached 
the hall door—speaking to Helen for the first 
time, and in a tone of voice that made her 
tremble. 

No sooner had the skirt of her white dress 
vanished into the dim old hall than, turning to 
her nephew; she said, with her sweetest smile,— 

“Tt was t0o bad to quarter our school-room 
on you ; but you know gave us carte blanche 
to make every use of Cargew. And we never 
expected you home! I was perfectly electrified 
to see youlast night. Fancy all the talk there 
would be, if the neighbours were to hear that 
you, a bachelor, had been entertaining two 
young ladies'!” : 

‘ann young ladies! ” corracted Sir Rupert, 
quietly. 

“And—ah! by the way—what do you think 
of her?’ inquired Blanche, with well-assumed 
nonchalance, twirling round, as she y are the 
ivory handle of her parasol, and fixing on 





her cousin’s face a pair of little, eagle-keen 
grey eyes. 

“You mean Miss Brown?” he asked, with 
studied indifference. 

* Of course I mean Miss Brown! You don’t 
think I was alluding to Katie or Loo-Loo?” 
returned Blanche, without removing her gaze 
from his face: 

oven egy in a certain style,” put in 
her mother, condescendingly ; ‘‘ but not a class 
of face that. I admire.” 

“ Good-looking—in a certain style—as you 
say,” responded Sir Rupert, equably. “ But 
I have scarcely seenher!” (Qh, Sir Rupert !) 
“ And, by the way, my dear aunt, won’t you 
come in, and send the horses round?” nodding 
at the two supercilious-looking, well-bred bays, 
who were samping the gravel, and flecking 
flakes of foam all over their own bright satin 
coats. ‘‘ Come in and have luncheon,”’ he urged. 

‘On no account, my dear Rupert!” she 
answered, with a gesture of dismay, ‘‘ Flora 
Fox is coming to us this afternoon on a long 
visit ; we must go home at once, You had 
better come b with us?’ making room, 
as it were, on the front seat. 
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"Bhis Offer was alo decligied. But herg phew | 
spent the ensuing #wenty minmtes, legbing his 


armg on the side of the cazriagg and conversing, 

with his'aunt #md-cousin, tosuth good purpose, 

that ere Katie came limping down the steps, 

they were restored to compléte amiability ; 

oni! the little cloud that there had been in the 

horizon was — dispersed—as far as he was 
! 


promised, with onusual-readi:~} the: 


ness, to spend a great deal of his time at Kings- 
coutt ; to join’ thé™local tennis-club, and ‘to 
make himself generally useful,” as his aunt 
expressed it. 

She took Loo-Loo home with her in her 
landau, leaving Helen and Katie to occupy the 
pony carriage—which she saw despatched be- 
fore she started. Even her inquisitorial eye 
could not detect anything but the mosteveny- 
day formal politeness in the good-byes 
her nephew and Helen. There 
blushes—no embarrassment on her 
empressement on his. Her mind was relieved. 

She gave a sigh of deep-drawn satiglaction 
as she bebeld the little trap con 
two girls bowling away down the 
s00n lost. té sight. 

She and ther eldest daughter snbj 
unhappy Lioo-Loo, to the torture tar sab 
and questions all the way 
nothing in any way likely to 
foolish suspicions was to be mene 
very wide.a-wake and sag 

“No! Mise Brown did 
only Katie amd -hense 
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Rupert had Sti he @poken to other, 
They merely went ‘to see the ‘beech, be-\ 
cause sent them. They aid mot want 
to go om fr 

Thus 


Loeo-Loo, with an airtcof lamb- 
like ino! :" 


‘‘Tt iss well to be on» 
fided to her 


els 





— 





won’t leave Miss Brown 
these yo 
no koowing iit 
get impo her heal!” 
they into thers” 


ness aml 


the newult-of a Gaintily-served @ 
ciated meal. ; 

Wa fee mother?” he 
with iittle gos 


tho’ 
do! 
her and i charming Mannersan 
—such stuff! A governess isnot 
charm one’s ee ow at towne 
It would be a nice now, if ywas to” 
fall in love with her—and-you know he is such 
an idiot about a pretty face! dItwould never 
do, with Flora Fox coming and all!—ereyou 
istening, mother?—Dolly, as I have said 
before, to fall in love with the governess!” 

“Or, Rupert!” replied her mother, with a 
meaning look, that brought a wave of brilliant 
colour to her daughter’s cheeks. Fer-an in- 
stant she made no answer. At last-she said, 
in a tone of angry inquiry,— 

‘‘Then why don’t you get rid .of ther? 
Nothing so simple,” 

‘*I have tarned it over in ‘my mid more 
than onee, and I can’t. It is out*of* the ques- 
tion!” replied hermother,in a melanchdly voice. 

“Out of the question |” echoed ‘Miss 
Blanche, in a key of the ‘highest ‘surprise. 
‘“What do you mean? ” 


“Your father won't hear of it. Hoe 
says-——’’ 
Ta make him hear of 








“ Snch ‘nonsense f 
it!” interrupted “his daughter, with an angry 
little stamp. 

“He says that Miss Brown has great in- 
fluencs ‘with Loo-Loo—has ‘softened -her, im- 
proved her, and tamed her ina manuer that is 
marvellous; and I must admit that she has 
worked wonders within the last six months !”’ 
added Mrs, Despard, with Be bite commen- 
dation, 


ato}: 





And a oe does he say? “moaned Mi 
ard & 
Pyyera. at Katie is ive d to 
tone 





Pomona See 


M at on her accoutit, as w “s| ing acroes the park dagen? ¥ 2 
Leo-L00's, to remainhere, aashe 4 on ery we. 
will be pet auch ‘to nyel that Sh wen _diclnr s eon ext told you herself. She 


clever, amiable, t+ young woman, and 
that the longer she remains under his roof as 
Of his two — daughters 
the better he-will be pleased |’ 
—, iw B., sure!” ejaculated Blanche, 
wi 
“And you know how obstinate he can be 
when he takes things into his head. He sm 
that if we make it unpleasant for her—did 
ever hear such an idea ?—or interfere with 
comfort, or in any way compel her to leave— 
that he will shut up the town house, and eave 






you to teach Loo-Leo! Bo sores heme bad.) 
have ’ 


so many governesses that” 
regular proverb im the 
there is n whatever 
but her good > and 
h, here he is!” the 
owt he hum of voices was 
ja thrown open and admitted 
hot age une 
oy 
ngscou atest thse dines a week. 4 





sti 
ridionlously i in love with his aant’s red ere 
1 without money, withont famil poy: 
oat iends—was almost incredible, an yet it 
was @ stubborn fact! 

What is hard to win, what isseldom. sean,. 
is ever the most prized.. Little did Mrs. Des- 
pard dream that in rigidly epee her 


pretty governess she was nursing 

& little stray spark from Cane ee eee 
left to itself, and.to.be blown about by.;the 
winds of circnmstances, might have ‘out, 


Now it had become a bright, PP eae 
nan his. constant rides over +o 

ol hehanoe noching wil Mize Bi Brown pes 
ope ee 
are as gmap ey old.woman. The, 


dear girls went out in the morning. .It. was,|' 
me te tare conte Eo It was.apity |) 


to spend all the myth sunny hours mopiag in- 


doors oyer hooks and pon arte ours. So, be- 
tween éleven and one Cala abd ik -and.her. 
| companions took their 





























‘Sir, 


sins—(his cousins aoa yng aaa ag 


bed acquired the entire affection and confi- 


for eawbhe lot—and h hap ‘Their lives were 


quiet, and uneventfal— lived entirely 
apart from the great whirlpool of gaiety that 
-}-was going on beside them:~ Constant weré thé 
dinners, the little afternoon dances, the tennis 
parties; but Helen had never been bidden to 
join in any of these many pleasures, She 
=| ae been hardly human had she eager 

~ to or am occasional pang o 
vile ebm. fe the ‘school-room those 
ncaa Sor afi and in a 



















c the’ ‘get-out in. 
g silver flowers, and all that was. 
way of icg a refreshments. 


tains. 
re k, 80 were many lovely 
ssir-badks, vers, and an ex- 
‘The tiles in the fire-place were 


quisite screen. 
; Merona by Katie, so -were many excellent 


water-colours, and painted plaques that almost 
covered the walls. The deep, roomy wicker 
chairs bad been dressed in pretty cretonne, 
with ribbon ‘bows, by the same deft fingers ; 
but. the handsome grand-piano, the two large 


mirrors, pea tbo Dove cee of valuable books, 
the Persian sane Ay vee rs table, the velvet 
lounge, were so many gifts to Katie from 


her devoted parent. 
Katie was Degen fee df age. “She had no 
occasion to bo takeiabout and shown off in 
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“There’s mother over there, under the-eedar, 


ecei Theré’s Blanche, as an aide- 
aa me ih bee how tie ge sone 

; but she thinks dark colours suit 
her, It catne from Patis, and cost thirty 


guineas. What do you think of:it?” 
“Tt looks n: deen ad Ca ® b:t-better than her 





Lady 
9g Web none shs ought to be,” ape va 
Katie, calmly. “ ie you ever see such a: 


She must ‘wendy stone ! Me 

& sofa the last is here. Ah { mother's 
yo er to.an “ery n-seat—that ought to 
eo her,” 


nee Flora ign’ ” said Leo-Ioa, ogee 
car near the ee Soe -talkin, 
mes Blanch 8. "How potty 


om Po dean does . po ey 
Pa nip cdl WS er ‘h’s” agshe 
ig about her clothes ats ‘would da!” ceplied 


ae don’t pire ere 
asked Helen, ° 


gant Ik little “fy meen ke & 
wit fig that Vesialking to satly 
mu De i, 
“ Doesn't” ae *“yeturhed. nse, gh 


‘bas on Reta or in everyd when she 
Prana, ba ‘but when: she 
” Ley A cant d, ana ite <p. lets herself 


oy rete i oe saat it 4 ‘ie? 
She was wild 


feng 

= eerie a cn, 

. ignite ask thoteands and she _ is 
or Dally someday.” 

ou bis zea someday,” responded ‘Katie, 

I will believe if ppc see it, Ah! 

there's at last,” vai gery was — 
ano 

poems Py witom he atrdued to his oye cing 
anthe, ‘an in stood aldof, eagerly ey 
every ‘but his search .was evidently un 

soteennt He persed tine one party to 


anther, excha a few words here,an ani- 
wail ea gree e, bat:ha pagan 


searching for someone. ‘ 
be ry a pam ery. Katie at last, “Ele rire 
is like a dog in a fair—do yon see? 
ne all round the tennis ground, and ‘now ee 
as Lag a? ‘down that. ‘walk, where, of 
course, eS Be BoP: ow. he is pay 
this way! “Why, I.dedlare, he is coming into 
the honse 1” sheadded, with.a smile, as having 
caught sight of the three faces in the window he 
, raised his hat,.and. bent his steps to- 
wards the hall door. then rainutes later he was 
shaking hands with each in turn, and had dis- 
be ed of his hat and cane, seated himself. as if 
mt comé to make a prolonged session. 
since we have seen you, Rupert!” 
said it Rete “© What has become of you? Yeu 
never ne d tocome.near us now. I sup- 


pose Miss Brown has ned you!” 
*« When ‘Fratiein Me Gas not dismay me, 
Nee cannot imagine that I should fear 

!” ‘he ans y With a-smile, 

‘*Then why have you never heen to see us?” 
reiterated Loo-Loo, imperionsly. 

“Tam sure I can’t tell you,” he returned, 
looking'slightly embarrassed. He was. right; 
he gocoeindy could, not tell them the reason of 
his unavoidable atid most unwilling absence. 
“ Now I am here, of course you are going to 
give me tea,” he “continued, torning- his con- 
versation with his usual readiness of resource. 


‘* Tea here with us, when you are one of the 
ai ‘bas !” cried Katie, with 
affected ‘horror. *‘ What wit mother and 


sera Ho 

“ Sha’ for it?” he re lied, ignorin 

; ber 9 ti P B 
ou may if you like! and we will tell 


ter, to us in Some nice little dainty— 
oan thee from the feast.” z 





ver ata, veryele- |. 


“Do you never go out.in theafternoons now, 


anywhere about }” 
“No; mother has taken it into her head to 
send us ont in the mornings—bebween eleven 


one.” 

“Oh! then that accounts for, it!’’ she said, 

-half to himself. ‘‘Miss Brown,” addressing 

‘himself to Helen, “is your discipline 80 ‘strict 

that you never allow your pupils to leave the | 

park? They have not besmover to Cargew | 

since I came home!” 

“Tt is rather far,” stammered Helen, “and 

we lunch at one-o’clock.” 

‘Ig there no such thing :as a half-holiday | 

ander the present, régime?" he asked. \-Do 

aed Feuseusbes the gipsy tea wo had last year, 
the condition of your Sunday 


‘teock?”™ on. 
“ Don’t, J eee; rose ‘has its thorn. 
I never. the end .of it, but we hada 


low ly time |.; Fil tell_you what,” sipping her 


» bleed ‘I have.an, idea!” 


“ Whata novelty ! et-us hear it atonce! ” 
‘said her cousin, impericusly. 

“Do you know, that . Helen—I ‘mean,’ cor- 
_recting herself, ‘‘ Miss Browa—has never been 
toa dance in land? Mother hes ever 


exclaimed Helen, 
with a bright colour i = her cheeks ; ‘ how can 
you say such thi 

“She never has,” seceniadd Loo-Loo; totally 
unabashed. 

“Certainly not; why should ‘she?. : Gover- 
nesses are not su —— to rhea to'peoples houses 
to be amused. danced with. Our business 
is in the schoolroom, and it would be'the last 
shingt ing would dream of,expeoting your mother 


er guests |” said Helen,’ 
ig ae repeat geese warmth, and a still 
further accession of colour. ‘ Of course you 


know: Loo-Loo,” to Sir Rupert, epobbentienly ; 
* me does not in the least mean what sh 
says!” 

“ We are all attention, Now, Loo-Loo, you 
may let us have your.idea,” said. her cousin, 
standing up to carry Helen’s tea-cup,and mak. 
ing no direct ented to:her last remark. 

“ Well,” Loo-Loo, straightening her 
back-and i pone her throat; “‘ my idea is 
that you. shonld.give'a ball or a dance of 
some kind, Rupert!” 

“A ball! *:gesped Katie, “Why on esrth 
should vaperh pryeane?”’ 

‘Why shouldn’t he? ” returned her sister, 
inexorably,; “or a nice afternoon party— 
dancing in the Hall, band in the little gallery, 
refreehmenta in the library, promenading in 
the, parounsay and fireworks 

in = game of folly, why fireworks ?” 
he Catal 


a langh. ’ 
“Oh! tn ZI should ike them,” im 
;pressively. 

“Then eon would honour me with your 
company if I gave this afternoon dance ?” said 
her cousin,.looking at her with unrestrained 
amusement. 

“Tobe sure I would !’’ she answered, em- 
phatically, tossing ther fiery mane over her 
shoulder. ‘ 


‘+ Well, if Miss Brown and Katie will do me 
the same favour I will give*the dance, so 
there’s:s bargain! ’’ 

“ Youwknow, of course, it is all nonsense, Bir 
Rupert. Loo-Loo is only joking!” said Helen, 
eagerly. 

“But Jam not. Iwill give an afternoon 
dance, ‘and ‘you will come,” speaking to Helen 

jodividually, ‘and bring Loo-Loo.” 


“ I will ali depend on Mrs, Despard,” said 
. “Iocan make no Promises, and it is 
not probable that I shall.go.” 
geearen would like to go, Helen ; you know 
you would, You told me you adored dancing, 
and you have not had one bit of pleasure nor 
one holiday since you came here,” said Katie, 
with much decision. 
‘« Then you willcome ; I’Il:make it all right 
with my aunt,” he said, with ea air of unwonted 





deodttlon 3“ and I shall expect you not only 


Loo-Loo, casting hereelf into his arms. 
you make mother let me go'too. 
anything for you, and won’t you dance with 
me?” 














to come, but to give me two dance:, Miss 
Katie?” asked her cousin. ‘I have’ntiseen you ' Brown.” 


‘“Oh! you dear, delightful Rapert!” said 
** Won't 
She wiil do 


**. Of courses I will, Loo-Loo ; and now I see 


the people moving ‘and I must really be off. 


tood-bye Loo-Loo, good-bye Katie, good-bye 
Mies Brown,” holding her hand in his for 4 
second, ‘* don’t forget our two dances !” 

In another moment he was gone. 

‘*Do you not think Rupert nice, awfully 
nice; Mi+s Brown?’ said Loo-Loo, wheuthe door 
| had closed behind him. 

“Oh! Loo-Loo,” ignoring the qaestion, 
“ how could you goon in such a way. What 
did you-mean by asking your cousin to give a 
dance? , I was perfectly ashamed of you!” 

** Because I wanted you to go to some dance, 
and I. knew that if he gave one he wou!d be 
sure. to,.,ask you. He likes you. Now, ho 
hated Eraiilein Miiller like poison !”’ 

; So Rupert is to give a dance at Cargew 
next. week !’’ said Blanche, sailing into Katie's 
room an hoar later. “ He asked half the psople 
who ware here this evening. What can have 
putsuch an idea into his head?’ walking 
up to the glass and smiling consciously at her 
own refleotion. 

“Not you, ai any rate!” cried Loo-Lo, 
emphatically; “and let me tell you that 
that. new dvess of yours is hideously un- 
becoming, miss, Finefeathers do not always 
make fine birds.” 

‘* Better to be a bird of any kind than a 
little beast like you!” returned her sister, 
angrily. ‘tAnd oh! by-the- way, Miss Brown,” 
asit were apropos of beasts, ‘‘it was a pity you 
were not down to-day, Therewasagentieman 
here with Colonel Woodford who knew you ontin 
India. He said he was so sorry not to have 
seen you. Mamma was going to send in for 
you, but I told her,” with a spiteful look, 
‘that you would not care about coming, and 
altogether you would be in a false position.” 

“A very false position indeed!” thought 
Helen. A false position that it overwhelmed 
her to imagine, and that her cousin Blanche 
was far from guessing, and equally far from 
supposing that for once in her life she had done 
Miss Brown a good turn! 





CHAPTER X. 


Two,or three evenings later, Mr. Despard 
expressed a wish that his daughter Katie and 
Miss Brown would come. down to the drawing- 
room, and be present at a large musical party. 

In vain his wife combated his .wishes— 
“ Katie was not welli—she was shy—she hated 
society—ghe was much happier upstairs!” 

“Tf she is shy, and hates society, it is be- 
cause she never goes into it. I shal insist on 
her coming out more, and letting herself be 
seen,” said Mr. Despard, with unwonted re- 
solution. 

‘‘ Letting herself be seen, indeed!’’ sneered 
her mother. 

‘* Yeu, madam,” responded her husband, 
furiously ; ‘‘be seen !—and there won’t be a 

retticr girl inthe room than my poor, lame 
Katie — except (with sudden after- thought) 
Miss Brown! You keep her mewed upstairs 
in such a way that people are beginning to de- 
clare that she is an idiot, and Miss Brown is 
her keeper! Bat they shall both be on view 
—no deception—on Tuesday next, as sure as 
I am‘here !” 

It was not often that Mr. Despard took such 
a high hand as this, but when he did he was 
obliged to have his way—his wife recouped 
herself in other matters. She allowed Katie 
per ass without further discussion, but long 

fruitless ‘was the struggle she made to 
keep the governess upstairs—and the strugzle 
was ‘in vain. Miss Brown received a very 
= little note, requesting the pleasure of 
er company, written by the very reluctant 
hand of her exceedingly unwilling hosters at 
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he dictation of her lord, and, on this occasion 

er master ! 

“Now, Helen, you must look. your best! 
What are you going to wear?’’ said Katie, 
coming into her room the afternoon of the 
day in question. ‘“ Show me your dress—show 
me all your finery?” 

**T have nothing but this,’’ pointing to her 
black satin, which lay on the bed; “I have no 
regular evening dress."’ 

‘*It will do,” said Katie, turning it over 
with a gentle but critical hand; ‘it is long, 
and looks well-made, Turn the body into a 
“Vv” shape, wear a lace fichu, deep lace elbow- 
sleeves, and a few natural flowers, and you 
will look lovely! ”’ 

And Helen did look lovely that evening, 
even to Mr. and Mrs. Despard, who stared 
with incredulous amazement as the governess 
walked into the drawing-room—and, indeed, 
all eyes were turned on the beautiful girl in 
black. The Despard family were beset with 
many questions as to who she was? where 


she came from? and where she had hidden 


herself? Numbers asked for introductions, to 
which requests Mrs. and Miss Despard turned 
unheeding and deaf ears. 

Now that Helen was proclaimed “ a beauty” 
by the voice of public opinion, Dolly, with the 
mean vapity of a small mind, became most 
disagreeably aesiducus in his attentions—at- 
tentions that were hateful to Helen, and 
horrible to his mother, whose temper had 
been sorely tried by Miss Brown’s ‘‘ success,” 
and who vowed to herself, over and over again, 
that this was the first and ‘last occasidn on 
which she should grace her drawing-room. 

The men had no eyes for anyone else in the 
room—notably Rupert, who had actually 


ousted Doily from his place, and was sitting 


half in the shadow of the window-seat, talk- 
ing to the governess with the greatest anima- 
tion—looking so very different to the intensely 
bored individual he had latterly seemed in 
ladies’ society. 

Of one thing ske was determined—Miss 
Brown should not sing. She had a lovely 
voice, and would ensnare the miserably in- 
fatuated men still farther were she suffered to 
display her accomplishments. 

There had been some music already—a Mr. 
Mortimer, the pianiat of the county, had played 
brilliantly ; the great tenor of the neighbour- 
hood had surg two songs; Miss Despard and 
Miss Fox bad executed a feeble duet with re- 
gard to their ‘‘lodging being on the cold 
ground,”’ when the hostess heard with dismay 
ber husband loudly inquiring for Miss Brown. 

‘*Where’s Miss Brown? You should jast 
hear her sing!” in a tone of voice that was 
anything bat complimentary to the late per- 


-formance, 


Hurrying to Miss Brown, who was rising 
from the piano, having accompanied the last 
song, she whispered, pretty audibly—so 
audibly that Sir Rupert involuntarily heard,— 

“Miss Brown, I do not wish you to sing. 
if you are asked, refuse—you understand 
me?” 

“Certainly,” replied Helen, with a little 
bow, and a very deep blush, moving aside, 

** Why should we not have the pleasure of 
hearing Miss Brown, my dear aunt?” asked 
ther nephew, suavely, to her unbounded 
amazement and annoyance, 

Stong beyond the limits of patience at find- 
ing that be had overheard her request, she 
answered, in a sharp, distinct voice,— 

‘* Because my drawing-room is only intended 
for the display of my friends’ accomplishment. 
Mies Brown’s arena and Miss Brown’s proper 
place is the school-room!’’ moving stiffly 
away. 

Helen’s eyes filled with unbidden tears at 
this unkind and uncalled-for little speech. She 
retired from the piano, and sought a far dis- 
tant and obscure seat in the neighbourhood of 
Katie. But she was followed by Sir Rupert, 
who was in a state of suppressed indignation. 

“Why does my aunt not wish you to sing? 
What can be her reas. *” he ai » drawing 


a chair up beside her, and gazing at her with 
Shs pester eyes. 

“T cannot tell, but please do not say any- 
thing about it—you were not intended to have 
h what she said!” 

“ But I did hear! Some day I shall come 
up to the school-room, and you will sing me a 
song, won’t you—in your own arena, as my 
aunt calls it?” 

“No; you must never come to the school- 
room again. Mrs. Despard heard of Macd visit 
the other day, and was very muck displeased. 
You must never come again unless you wish to 
get me into dreadful trouble.” 

**T am the last m in the world who 
would wish to do that!” he answered signifi- 


** Nevertheless I am determined to hear you 
sing some day.” After a pause hesaid, “Iam 
afraid you are not very happy here. My aunt 
is a—a—peculiar woman. @ life of a gover- 
ness must be a hard one. This is your first 
attempt—yonr first situation, is it not?” 

In his eyes there is nothing but friendly, 
anxious solicitude. 

‘© Yes; thisis my first piece, as the servants 
would say. I came straight here from on board- 
ship,” she answered, with a hg of the lips. 

“Rather a change from India! Tell me 
something about the gorgeous East. Did you 
likeit? What kind of a life did you lead out 
there?” drawing closer, as though to invite 
her confidence. 

«“ I~I—would rather not talk of India, it is 
a painful subject,” said Helen, looking down, 
with rising colour. 

i you have no friends there now, I sup- 
pose »” 

“None,” replied Helen. ‘Indeed, I have 
hardly any friends ; I am almost alone in the 
world ! ’? whilst fwo large tears stood trembling 
in her eyes. : 

“May I be reckoned always as a friend, 
Miss Brown? More than a friend, if I might 
dare——” 

“Rupert, will you take Lady Daly into 
supper?” said a high, acrid voice, with alarm. 
ing suddenness, 

And Miss Despard, looking very white and very 
furious, stood before.the sofa, upon which half 
the eyes in the room had been riveted during 
the last ten minutes. ar A were mag=« f the 
handsomest couple in the room, and Sir 
Rupert Lynn was bending over Mrs, Despard’s 
pretty governess as if she were the very lode- 
star of his existence, 

Miss Despard and Miss Fox were, as we 
have heard, bosom friends—as much friends 
as two girls can be who are both in love with 
the same man. The scene before them roused 
their indignation, their jealousy, and their 
fear ; they were quite ready to make one cause 
against this common enemy. 

‘* What, is it supper time already?” said 
Sir Rupert, with an incredulous start. ‘‘ Wh 
should I take in old Lady Daly?” he A 
discontentedly ; ‘‘she would much rather 
in with some old fogie of her own time of life 
than me. Why may I not have the pleasure 
of taking in Miss Brown?” , 

‘* Because, in the first place, rank goes with 
rank,” replied Blanche, in a crushing tone; 
‘*and, in the second, Miss Brown is not going 
into supper at all—there is no room for her at 
table! Itis a sit-down supper,” explanatorily. 
‘* We will send you something up to the school- 
room,” she added, turning to Helen, her voice 
vibrating with venomous spite. 

‘* Pray do not,” said Helen, hastily; ‘‘I do 
not want anything, and I anf going now,” 
rising. 

‘In one instant,” said Sir Rupert, laying a 
detaining hand on hers, and speaking with re- 
pressed passion. ‘“ You received an invitation 
to this entertainment, did you not, the same 
as the other guests? You did not come un- 
asked, I know !”’ 

* Yes ; Mrs, Despard sent me a little note 
yesterday morning.”’ 

“And yet you are debarred f-om the piano 
and the supper-table! Oertainly my aunt has 





rather curious ideas of hospitality !” 





“Rupert, this is no way to speak of mamma 
she Hae ered Sabet oo 8° Ses Rees in her 
own house!” said Blanche, angrily. 
and take in old Lady Daly at once!” im- 


periously,. 

“No, my dear Blanche, I shall not intrude 
any longer. Miss Brown shall have my place— 
ladies first. I am going home. t, 
Miss Brown ! , Blanche!” and, 
without another word, he ed awa: ae 
the crowd, leaving his cousin literally gla 
at the unlucky governess. m . 


Belen lost no time in hurrying up to her 
own way =r iongperlent, of course). She 
locked her door, in the first instance, and then 
sat down and had a really good cry; pe dos 

a 


She had had a hard life in some ways dur- 

the last six months, but most of hard 

were eos xd to herself. It was her- 

own doing in the “instance—this sailing 
false colours. Bitterly, bitterly, had 


under 
pented her = project, ~ 
Bhe had gain some things, however—the 
affection of two younger cousins entirely 
on her own merits—that was something con- 
siderable, Had she come among them as the 
rich Helen Brown, she never could have 
known them as she did now. No, nor her aunt 
of the true valne 


smanian kinswoman! 
Her uncle, by marriage, in him she had a 


warm friend; and Sir Ru here a hot, 
blush ‘stole over her face, deep: h 
very roots of her hair if words and looks ¥ 
Pion, et something mare! Was good for 
t ‘more or- 
tune! what happiness for her ! The obscure Miss 
Brown to be wooed and won (for ) 
by such a man as Sir Rupert Lynn! But 
was it fair to keep him in the dark; and were 
things downstairs not becoming so strained 
and so unpleasant that an éclai ¢ must 
be made. Butnot yet! She could not speak yet, 
fe ge vie Hos drawing out Baines 
atter from writing-case, wen 
down on her knees by the. ri , dress- 
e, and endeavoured to 
% t of a very piaetetle epee om 
mi a very pretty picture kneeling C) 
table in her trailing satin and soft laces; her 
one hand, as with eager 
. missive between her 
fingers. It was from an old friend and neigh- 
bour in Tasmania. vn 
“ Mount Sorel, Hobart Town, April 15. . 
‘‘ My Deangst Heren,— ; 

“Your letter receivedlast mail. Weare 
glad to hear yes are me and Logan wngen 
and hope you never have reason 

sad most insane and toolsh soheme. 
Tom is very angry with you still, and says that 
if you had a place, and 9 cross and dis- 

eeable mistress it would serve you right. 
You know. you are to stay.as you. are till the 
end of the year. He won te to the solici- 
tors. Indeed, it would hardly be worth while, 
as he will be home himself in December, and 
he thinks that, leaving you in your present 
dilemma is a very proper little piece of 


‘punishment. 


“ He sends his love all the same; he ia al- 
ways wondering how you will tell your aunt. 
By the way, you never told us what she was 
like, and if she-was a nice motherly sort of 


os hope so, for your sake, I am your 


cousins seem 80 I should like to see 
their faces when they hear the ing and outa of 
our uerade. 3 
shen I think it was the maddest thing I ever 
heard of! I had no idea that. you were such 
a romantic goose. Tell me all about the 
fashions; are short dresses worn in, the even- 
ings? Is it true that crinoline is coming in? How 
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do people wear their hair? Any change? You 
might send me out a couple of papers with 
the fashions. I have not been in Melbourne 
since you left. 

“The Lysters are going home this autumn. 
The Coopers have gone to live in Bathurst. 
‘We miss them a good deal. Nannie and Jack 
send their love, in which I join.—Your affec- 
tionate friend, “ Emriy Towns.” 

“*P.§.—I have spoken to Tom again. I 
want him to write to Sharpe and Co., but he 

Says you are to be the poor governess till he 
goes home. He won’t let you off,” 

“ There is nothing for it but patience!” said 
Helen to herself as she folded up the letter ; 
“and I have given my promise to Mr. Towers 
to keep the secret till he comes home, I wish 
I hadn't!” she added, rising; ‘‘ but. a promise 
in gyiting seems even more binding than a 
verDalone. Well, I moe I must only wait 
as patiently as I can till December; and, after 
all, five months will soon go by! Only,” she 
murmared, covering her face with her hands, 
“ only for Sir. Rupert I would not mind one 


bit!” 
(To be continued.) 








BROWN AS A’ BERRY. 
—o— 


CHAPTER I. 

A suMMER sun setting over a sober English 
Janiiooepy, and transforming for the moment 
its quiet. ty into absolute brilliancy as the 
‘sky flames up in all the glory of its seven 
pristine colours, and floods the earth in a sea 


of chanartal radiance. 

, Agirl, sitting on astile, in an ill-made cotton 

frock, too short to cover the song little feet 
inging recklessly to and fro, and with a 


-8 
battered, broad flap-hat half hiding the sweet 


sunburnt face beneath it. ‘ 

A man beside her, tall and stalwart, with 
laughing blue eyes, and hair that is_neither 
chestnut nor brown, but a mixture of the two; 
the short, curled moustaches alone are decided 
in hue, and they are what is termed golden, 

Just now the laughter,is quenched in his 
eyes, and a very serious expression has come 
in its stead. 

.* India is such a long way off!” he mutters, 
discontentedly. 

‘* Yes, it is a long, long way!” she assents, 
but in avery different tone, Her lips are smil- 
ing, and into her face has come a dreamy, far- 
away.lock as tho she would pierce the dis- 
tance between, and see for h what manner 
of land it is, She is young—little more 
than a child—and to her India is still the gor- 

eons Hast in verity —a place to be desired, not 
dreaded as it is by him. ‘Oh! 1 wish—I wish 
We were going too !” 

ss Berry, what.is it makes you so anxious to 
come?” : 

She brushes the flowers that are lying in her 
lap to the ground with an impatient gesture. 

“Can’t you guess? Can’f yon see what a 
miserable thing it is to be poor in England? 
Bare domestic ecdnomy without even a rag of 
illusion to cover it! I don’t care for myself 
But Bye?” he tepe 

“But Eve?” he repeats, curiously, as she 
hesitates, peats, cur ¥, 98 sh 

“ Eve. is too beautiful to be troubled with the 


trommlet of pounds, shillings, and pence. It is 


legr for a woman who looks ape moves 
like to have to wash her ribbons.and 
turn her cuffs. Fancy Venus exchanging her 
divine draperies for a dyed silk 1” ° 
“You queer, cious child, whotanght you 
80 pach Wisdom ?”’ he asks, half-laughing, yet 
half frowning at the incautious revelations, 
: Experience!” she answers, shortly. 
P ex of sixteen sammers—truly 
} ig » 34 > 3 
But she does notaudibly resent the sarcasm 
only signifying her leasure at it b half 
turning away her mien ee 
Such a small, well-shaped head, the round 
white throat set firmly on the rather square 





shoulders; and if the face itself is brown and 
freckled here and there, where the sun has too 
warmly caressed it, the soft, sleepy eyes, with 
their occasional droll twinkle and the full red 
lips are ample apology for that, and form a 
very bewitching picture framed in a mass of 
curling tangled hair. She herself is utterly 
unaware of the attractions she possesses, and 
her companion is no less ignorant. 

To both alike there is only one type of beauty 
in the world, and anything that differs from it 
must necessarily be at fault. It is no uncom- 
mon thing for a violet to grow in the shadow 
of a rose and be overlooked ! 

‘We shall miss you very much,” she says 
presently. 

“We?” with a meaning emphasison the word. 

‘‘EveandI, Yousurely didn’t think that 
papa would fret after you, and pine for your 
society?” 

“ And you think Eve will care?” he asks, 
anxiously, too eager for the reply to join in her 
merry, ringing laugh. 

“Of course we shallcare! Weshall miss you 
all so much, and the depét will be so dull.” 

Even now, in spite of the experience she had 
boasted, she does not see that it is Eve alone 
whose sorrow can comfort him and send him 
away almost content to wait patiently through 
the time that must elapse before they meet 


again. 
‘* Yes, you will feel lonely without the regi- | h 


ment,” he replies, absently. ‘‘ There is scarcely 
& woman or child in it who does not know, 
love, and impose upon you.” 

She smiles a little consciously, and jumps 
from her seat. 

* After all, the imposition can be no great 
matter if it is judged by the amount extorted! 
The women: have a hard enough time of it, 
wn things. I wish I had the wherewithal to 

elp them !” 

* Youdo help them, more than you know, 
pee pa Only yesterday I p Sergeant 

derson’s quarters, and, to my surprise, the 
doors were wide ppen and his wife was scrub- 
bing the floor. ‘Miss Berry was coming,’ she 
said, as though an logy were n fot 
such unwonted cleanliness; and, indeed, the 
place was a disgrace to barracks before.”’ 

Berry blushes prettily. 

‘Poor woman! She is so grateful, because 
once, when her husband was in trouble, I 
begged him off. The colonel dismissed him 
with a reprimand only!” she explains. 

‘Ah! that wasin the old days. Our present 
chief 1s not likely to ever err on the side of 
mercy !”’ 

They are walking now over the fields towards 
the town, and Berry looks round her, cautiously, 
before she s again. 

‘*Ronald ! what is there abont that man that 


should make me dread him s0?’’ she asks, in 


@ scared whisper, laying her little fingers 
appealingly on his arm. ‘Do you know I 

ver when.he comes near me; and I would 
rather look at the ground all day than meet 
his glittering eyes! They seem to read your 
every thought, and despise you so for what 
they see | He makes one feel so weak—so 


puny——’ 

“Why, child, one would think you were 
describing a modern Mephistopheles instead of 
arepectable middle-aged colonel of infantry!” 
breaks in Mr. May, laughing. 

‘“* How oan you tell he is middle-aged? His 
face would never betray him. He might be 
the Ba gist Jew for all we know!” 

“The Wandering Jew in disguise then, with 
steely blue eyes, and an eminently un-Eastern 
nose, employing the best of London tailors,” 
he answers, banteripgly. 

“Then, it is ie my fancy that pictures 
him as being ‘mad, bad, and dangerous to 
know’?” 

“T think he is only stern and unhappy ; and 

et ”—thoughtfully— the men seem afraid of 
tm, too, and there is always a sigh of relief 
goes round when he leaves the mess-table !”’ 

‘Then, depend upon it, he is a wretch!” 
declares Berry, dismissing him, summarily, 
with shortest shrift. 





They are in front of a small semi-detached 
villa now, with a gate and narrow pathway 
— to it, and she puts out her hand tosay 
farewell. 

“ You won't come in, I suppose ?”’ 

‘No, thank you!’’ 

Somehow it is an understood thing that 
withont an express invitation it is as well not 
to enter the tiny, furnished house, which has 
been rented by Captain Cardell. 

Not only is he known to be in bad circum- 
stances—a sufficient reason of itself—but he 
is also unpopular in his regiment, and apt to 
resent an inopportune intrusion as a premedi- 
tated insult. 

‘* Then good-bye !”’ 

** Good-bye!” 

But before she is half-way up the path he 
calls her back. 

“Shall you be at the band to-night?” he 
asks, when she is once more beside him. 

‘Perhaps, if papa is not too tired. Is that 
all you wanted to say?” 

“ Yes—no—that is, Berry, will you do mea 
favour?” 

‘* That depends on what it is.” 

Re | Eve I want to speak to her alone to- 
night !’ 

Two bewildered eyes meet his; then the 
pretty, piquant face breaks into a succession 
of dimpling smiles as the truth occurs to 


er. 
“Oh! is that it?” 
“Yes, that isit! Berry, doyou think I have 
any chance? ’’ 

*Can’t say, I am sure; women are 80 un- 
certain!” she answers, dispassionately ; ‘‘ and 
there is papa!” 

His face falls, 

“ Yes, there is Peamte Cardell, But, Berry, 
if she cared for me I would risk everything to 
win her. I love her so truly, so tenderly—but 
all this I ought tosay to herself, and not bore you 
with it!” he breaks off, awkwardly, like a 
true Englishman dreading even a suspicion of 
sentiment, 

‘‘ Never mind me, Ronald, I am so accus- 
tomed to listen to rhapsodies about Eve. Yes, 
I will deliver your message, and I think I can 
promise that we shall be at the band to-night. 
At least I will try my best to manage it! ”’ 
and then, with a bright, encouraging smile and 
nod, she runs away into the house. 

The smile dies away as she gets into the 
narrow hall, with its one rickety chair and 
apology for a hatstand. Onut-of-doors, beneath 
the wide, blue sky, which is free to all aiike, 
the sweet, keen sea air blowing past, and the 
green grass under her feet, she can forget the 
wig which has so cramped and spoiled 

er girlhood, taking from it all its gay, un- 
thought and happy carelessness; buf now it 
all comes home to her afresh. 

“How hopeless it is, poor Ronald!” she 
mutters, impatiently. 

{*Berry, is that you?” calls out a thin, 
querulous voice from the nearest room, and 
the smile on the girl's face is faded altogether 
now, and replaced by a decided frown. 

“Do you want me, papa?” 

She stands just inside the door, keeping the 
handle in her hand, ready to escape as soon as 
possible, and rubbing one small foot against 
the other, restlessly. 

“‘ Don’t fidget, child. Whom were you talking 
to out there?” 

‘*Tt was only Ronald. I met him out on 
the heath, and he came back with me.” 

‘I wonder how it is, Berry, that you never 
seem to have naturally the instincts of a 
lady!’ remarks her father, fretfully. ‘“Ican 
allow much for your defective education, but 
not everything. To me it is positively re- 
pulsive that one of my daughters should be 
running wild about the country, or promenad- 
ing the town with any idle young fool who 
has nothing better to do!” 

“Papa, how can you say such things? 
Ronald is not an idle young——” begins Berry, 
indignantly. 

But her father raises his hand in depreca- 
tion. 
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“ Words that a man may use with ipnatty 
are not always fitted for a lady’s mouth, and 
since when have you called Mr. May— 
Ronald?” 

“Since he joined us five years ago. 
have always been friends. Papa, what have 
I said wrong now?” : 

Captain Cardell shudders, and it is pitiful 


to see how the young face hardens under the | 


glance of disfavour which he throws upon her— 
to do him jastice, almost unconsciously. 
“Nothing; you cannot help it. It is the 
fault of my wretched luck, and of our poverty, 
I suppose, that you have caught the flavour of 
the barrack-room, and are more like a young 
subaltern than the daughter of a gentleman!’ 


Berry’s cheeks grow crimson, and her eyes | 


fill with passionate tears, but_ she answers no 
word, nor attempts to defend herself again. 

“If you were only more like Eve!” he goes 
on, tfully. 

And his younger daughter fervently echoes 
the prayer. ae utterly devoid of 
jealousy, it is impossib 
times envy her more beautiful sister, who 
seems to please without an effort, and who, 
with ber pretty, graceful ways, and shy dig- 
nity wins for her father a tolerance and re- 
spect his surliness would otherwise have lost 
him. 

If Captain Cardell has a soft piace in his 
heart, and it might almost be doubted now, it 


We | 


e she should not some. | 





is for the daughter who resembles his young | 


girl-wife, who died when Berry, her third 
child, was born. His whole existence has 
been a long disappointment. Every good has 
seemed fo vanish af his near approach. Ex- 
pectations have been unrealised, hopes un- 
founded; and, after spending the best years of 
his life in the service, he is now onlysecond in 
tho list of captains, whilst, added to this, the 
regiment is going out to India, that El Dorado 
of impecunious military men, and his name is 
next. on the roster for the depot. His home 
experiences, too, have not been happy ones. 
Unfitted for domestic life, even when his wife 
was with him; after her death he sank back 
into that selfishness and apathy from which 
she had only rescued him for a time, and on 
his three. daughters fell the burden of striving 
to make their slender means stretch to the 
utmost, and the pitiful s es to keep up 
appearances, with which, perhaps, no other 
ass of society is so familiar, 

His eldest daughter had died a year ago, 
aud now only two are left—one just. eighteen, 
and the other, poor Berry, with her quick in- 
telligence and impressionable mind, who 
only had such vesching as a cheap boarding- 
school could give, or her sisters have had 
leisure to impart, and who has now come 
under her father’s expressed displeasure for 
her non-knowledge of what is right and what 


wrong. 

Something of this is passing through Captain 
Cardell’s mind ; and, remembering the advan- 
tages she has lacked, he feels a little compunc- 
tion at his more than needful severity. 

“Come, run. away, child !”* he says, not un- 
kindly ; “and do not be so thoughtless again, 
bar wall 

And, waiting no second bidding, Berry.goes, 

rant alike of the cause of pe! aud of 

he reason why she has been so suddenly for- 
given. 


CHAPTER IL 


A sravTiruL face pressed to the window- 
pane, and wistful eyes gazing out into the 
street, a tall, slight figure, and a waist s0 
small that Berry spans it with her hands as 
she comes stealing up behind Hor. 

“ Eve, who are you looking for?” 

“ Berry, where have you been?” 

The counter-question comes with unneces- 
sary volubility, as shone? to hide confusion at 
being caught, and Eye Cardell comes quickly 
away from the window, and throws herself on 
to a low cane couch in the centre of the room. 

Such a bare, ill-furnished room, in spite of all 
that has been striyen to make it look pretty 


| come and sit besi 





_away her head a little lee 
-why.should not its courge run smooth? ‘The 
rly which has always’ Deca, hele port 


and fresh! Twosmall iron bedsteads ranged 
side by side, two or three chairs, mostl 
damaged, and a worn crimson drugget. Wit 
these drawbacks, to overcome it is difficult. to 
imagine that the place could be anything but 
comfortless, and the few pretty things here 


and there are too incongruous to be adorn- 


ments. There is a dainty gipsy-table which 
was won in a raffle by Eve, and the two print 
patchwork couaterrenss she herself has 
worked—.a bunch of wild flowers that Berry 
has gathered and placed in a broken-mouthed 
jug, and some unframed sketches she has 
made hanging on the walls. The windowcur- 
tains are remnants of an old muslin dregs, tied 
back with strips of coleured calico, and on the 
plain deal dressing-table, with its cracked 
toilet glass, are ing glove-boxes, handker- 
chief-cases, and other costly knick-knacks 
which might fitly be placed among richer, 
brighter. surroundings. 

The girl, too, who was watching at the win- 
dow, is a strange contrast in herself. -It’ is 
tike the ba graah cf jie Antoinette in An 

ungeon. Spi e damp, walls 
the yom garb and oo Soran i still 
every aqueen. Eve ( i 
black gown, without cuffs, ani a wisp of Bet 
or round pe gs gr oa the same in- 

erent which gives ts possessor the 
right doing, being, and wearing what she 
pleases. 

Her hands are clasped behind her head, and 
it is with her on she signs Berry to 

er. 

“Tell me where you have been?” 

“If I told you where I had been you would 


not be much interested—if I told you what I | 


had heard ——” 
She stops, tantalizingly, and busies herself 


‘*I know I was wrong,” she assents, humbly. 
“« But do you not think J have suffered too. 
am not all to blame.” 

« Renabeaiapeten ? 

‘“* How sho ju, dear; you so young 
You -were a child y when Margaret died.” 

“Margaret! What had she to do with all 
this ?—with Ronald and with you?” 

‘* I don’t know whether I ought to tell you. 
I don’t know whether it would be well ‘to let. 
a a the bitterness of the knowledge I 

ve ” 

“Yes, tell_me. It is better that I should 
know, the truth than think you mean and 
me: as I do now,” answers Berry, de- 
fian peel to her friendship with Ronald. 

fa her face—pale still, but proud and 
, rT will tel you, and you shall judge’ for 

ate Do you: hat 


ed our 
'“ She died of consumption,” corrects’ q 

*\No; her heart was bro pith 
it consumption, and I s it camé to be 
that at last ; but if ever anyone was murdered 
by man’s faithlessness, it was she. Do you 
care to hear more?” 

The little awe-stricken face that meets her 
own is answer sufficient; and Eve, raising. 
pve. and leaning on her -elbow,: gogs on 

vely,— 

‘* You were at echool.at the time, and I was 
less than your age.now ; ,bat, because we had 
no mother, for want of 8 better confidante, 
Mar ‘used to tell me all. She had-two 
lovers, and after the manner of romances one 


in propping apa sod! to stand straight and | into love-m 


tolerab. 
“* Well!” 
**T think it is quite safe now. ‘I shall try 


action to 


it, at_any eg ld Berry, coolly, suitingfthe wa 


the word. 


too 
““T don’t mean the chair. What did you |‘for Bir 


. hear, Berry?” 


“What will you give me to tell you?” 
“Don’t tease me, child. Wh 

sensible ?” 
“Because I am a child, I suppoge, and 

because, after all, it was nothing much. Only 





when she speaks. 
“ He is very fond of you!” 
Pr» psi om into her eyes, and fo 
uic) ashes in’ eyes, 
“incident oeaihes) m bri t ; then-she te ~ 
is bewildered. If thigbe 
, always, ie 
into an objection, and she can think of 1 | 
‘Shall you marry him?” 4 | 
‘* Never |” | 


The puzzled expression is gone, and Berry’s 


face ia full of ind jens at scorn—even contempt |. 
—which after impalsive wont auiokly 


ge ~ h 1S 

“ Eve, you-ought ashamed ow, 
could you encoursgehim knowing there .was 
no hope? How can you bear, tose 

when you haye caused 
think you were so unwomanly, so false 

Eye pales and hows her head, culprit-like, 


before her accuser. 


hy can’t you be | him 


turns | prom 
to 





Margaret loved the other 
“Yes, I wonder why it is that poverty js ¢o 


attractive?” 






aT 


I met Ronald May. He is goiig on Jeaveina| ‘*Womien are naturally contrary, I suppose,’” 
few days to say guodl-tive $0, his jiadoks: The says Berry, wisely. Wane o 
regimént goes the end of next month. ‘He.will|. ““Perhaps af That very afternoon in the 
miss us 80 much, he says.” en she told me how it’was with her. ‘How 
“T daresay!” with a slightly heightened | sh never marry Sir £ ar, because 
colour. | Bhe love bea jarew, and, stra: r " 
‘Eve, do you like Ronald?” “the very next day without a previdn: or 
“Yo—es! symptom of love, he (John Carew). asked ‘her 
ae is not yery warn ei” ; to" he hi ay hava Shs site tee 
expec mm to ” “+ 6 thought Care’ 
Berrylooks yy har pla tatoo a ter’s face, | him. ~ * s such & ae at 
and something she sees there tells her that it orgs, PEE powee, 
is caly Ses Weess os + se se “Her « ba : ittle —. ae was,no mis- 
are an , and, in spite of an evident | taking her fee ” a Ais might have 
effort ‘for prirppicrek a Jip quivers a hti : . Even 
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‘were "mre Hike of 


bat ” 
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“ And Margaret?” asks the younger sister, 


softly. 

‘She thought ‘him ‘true ‘always. She 
said one day the mystery would be explained, 
‘and we should mow he'was right. “She never 
murmured ; she -was‘content to die’ for him, 
she said, rather than live for any other.”’ 

‘* Eve, thatwas true love!” whispers Berry, 
‘visibly impressed, ‘and leaning on the~sofa’s- 
edge, looks straight into’ Eve’s clear eyes. 
** Dear, why cannot you love Ronald like that.” 

“ Because I have no-wish to act the réle of 

love-lorn maiden! I could not bear degertion 
so tamely as Margaret did!” 

“Why need you take it for granted that it 
would be so with him and you? You are too 
— to be forgotten, and Ronald is so 


“ Ronald is a man, and very weak. I say 
it who love him, and you must have 
seen it too! I have no ambition to, join the 
wretched army of girls who are engaged to 
a sa mythical) men in India! India is ia 
ong way off——* 

. Berry looks serious. . This is the third time 
to-day that its distance has been admitted— 
ouce' by herself—and she cannot deny.it now. 
Still it is unnataral that her sister should. be 
so‘hard and unbelieving in the faith—the 
“honour of men, 

** Bat Ronald—.—”’ she persists, obstinately. 

“'¥tell you John Carew was to-all appear- 
ance as.true as steel, a veritable preux-cheva- 


“Tier, a4 yet he failed onr sister. A few days 


before they lett I heard Margaret speak doubt- 
‘ingly.6t ‘love, and I heard him answer so 
earnestly that I never forgot the words or the 
“tone in whith they were said: ‘Be content, 
( AC shall evertake your 
-place. “I “come fo you when I ean, I 
swear it!’” . 


**And after tha hecould prove false?” asks 
‘the other, with clenehed teeth. 
Eive bows her head sadly enough. 
“Then you, are right mever to trust.a man 
!” declares Berry, decidedly ; and from 
it moment says no more to f Ronald's 


“There “is-#ilence for’ some mirttes, Eve 
Ke Sag 8 raphael bai ae ie ares 
“halt “wi : at” no’ erry 's curi- 
‘Ouity: to sabnda, ekeewal A 


‘is. ied, ‘ask No “more ques- 
‘tions ;but ‘the'is . 
"The love-story- she has heard—the first real 
one that has. come into her life—is too-new a 
“thing to'be* Gismissdéd 


[ .— 
“ And’ Seymour Lumley—where is he 
“now?” am ‘ 
| © Fieis dead f'” 
“Oh! Eve; for Margaret’s sake! ” 
‘“T don’t know; it is difficult to say. I 
think he was very reckless of His life, While 
he’ lived he was 80 good to us always. I know 
; bes for Margaret’s tour abroad—a tour 
‘cry Rede Fmt might save her 
fife ; and afterw: is “for my gaing to a better 
‘ school-than where I then was. .It was 80 
delicately offered, too! Papa could not take 
a. se said ban ir Seve ae to give 
erything ; Masearet at: he , and we 
tm po a m the pleasure of doing the 
little could. “I often think that if he 
had not died without a will it would have 
= a ahr 3 We. might have . been 
Another silence; longer: than the last. Be 
is_ utter! The * we 


es Ah rg Mra 
an 


noble,’ & cottage, and the misery of 
“Gihing off ‘s ntallédt ox—are all torn-up.by the 
arid for'a while she’ does not know what 

to believe. in next. 


“Then Eve ‘Eye, with .b 
“sweet a top ace, ‘jn whom even 
mw iness“can_never be ungraceful, and 
a 


80 r i of the paint 
, Sl lof the pain, 

‘decidéd long ago“to err rather on the éther 
side ; to school my heart to forget, and, if re- 


pentance must be, to repent in a coach-and- 
four ; in a’ word, to—to marry for money.” 


Berry, promptly. 


CHAPTER III, 


Tue band is playing “Auld Lang Syne” 
“when the Cardelis come on to the ground that 
evening. Perhsps the bandmaster had thought 
it appropriate row the official notice for the 
move of the regiment has been received at last. 


dreaded, it must be a blow when the time of 
departure comes, and few are so destitute of 
friendsas to regard it with equanimity. 

. But Osptain Cardell, who if he went would 


anxious too to go, is only irritated, and ex 


“Why not play the “ Dead March” at cnce, 
he asks satirically of one of the men as he 
passes. “The place looks funereal enough for 
anything!” 

at the remark is drowned in the clash of 
trumpets and drums, and only results in a 
— for the evening being handed to 

m. 

“*Home Sweet Home,’ ‘the Blue Bells of 
Scotland,’ ‘Rale’Britannia,’ and ‘God Save 
the Queen ’—a lively selection I must say,” 
he growls, crumpling it up ard throwing it on 
the ground. 

Truth to tell it is rather a dreary scene this 


gone on leave, and the rest are looking un- 

and bored, as though longing to be off 
too. Only Ronald May comes forward with a 
radiant face which nothing could have made 
downcast but Eve’s absence, Young-as he- is 
t and inexperienced with women, he possesses a 
man’s instinctive vanity and self-esteem ; he 


and, somehow, since theconversation thatafter- 
noon his ho have been wery high. He 
carries her off now on some ‘flimsy pretext, 
and Berry looks after them anxiously, hoping 
against hope, and yet scarcely knowing what 
it is she wishes. 
shadowy smile hovers on her lips, but her 
eyes seem hard, almost cruel, when at times 
the white. eyelids are raised, and through the 
long eyelashes you can see their’ gleam. 

Her love for her dead sister has been, if 
poosibl, almost as passionate as that for her 

over, aud she feels a certain satisfaction in 
avenging the past, although in the present it 
inflicts “as well such sharp pain on herself. 
- Women are so incomprehensible in their loves 
andhates, itis not always possible to fathom 
their motives or account for them. 

Berry, @ favourite with-all the young sub- 
‘glterns, and a ‘privileged pét of the elder 
officers, is soon surrounded ; and Captain Car- 
dell; relieved for the time of his responsibilities, 
turns into the mess to read the papers. 

It is the usual wey athering, the deadly. 
lively gaiéty cf a small garrison town, and 
- each item that forma the whole is too well 
known to need ‘deseription. Let the civilian 
guests or military outsiders be what they may, 
the hosts themselves are much the same in 
every case. :Men and women of totally different 
tastes, and sometimes of widely different 
grades in sccieby, méét here and seem to 
mingle. ‘For the best part of their lives their 
interests rin in the same.groove, and their 
experiences are to.a great extent alike ; while, 
whatever. their feelings, if must always be 


d | politic, af least, to pretend to assimilate. 


Ms — known. generally as “ The 
‘Pinks,’” from old traditions of their dandyism, 
“is no exception in this regpect ; indeed, their 
regiment contains some veanplering contrasts. 

- There is Major Lennex ging to one of 
the oldest families.in England and his wife 
‘Lady Blanche, the has-been pretty daughter 


of an Ttish, peer, whose last, guinea would be 
spent unhesltatingly in buying a new, gown or 
in efitertaining the  veriest stranger that 


seemed.to claim her hospitality. 
‘With their large family of little children and 








‘* And I shall never marry at all!” declares | 


However lovg hoped for or however long , 


take all he cared for with him, and who is so 
presses himself on the subject with some heat. | 


‘evening. Half of the officers have already | 


“has not failed to discover that she loves him, | 
; chosen of necessity entails, They’ would have 


ve’s face is inscrutable; a | 


the expensive, even extravagant habits of both, 
no wonder her small dowry was soon spent ; 
acd Major Lennox is obliged to remain in the 
service for the sake of the miserable pittance 
given, and the remote chance of gaining the 
command. 

The junior major and his wife are cast in £0 
different a mould to the former that it is 
difficult to imagine the two households could 
have anything in common, Nor indeed have 
they, with the exception of that inevitable in- 
terest which itis impossible not to take in 
those we meet at every turn, A certain 
jealousy, too, exists on one side, at least and 
though the husbands-keep up a superficial 
friendship or rather acquaintance, the ladies 
cross each other’s paths as little as practicable. 

Major Payne might be taken any time for a 
pemperons north-country farmer; and as for 
| his wife it has long been a matter of specu- 
lation among the elder officers, and a subject 
of bets among the younger ones, what possible 
country could have given her birth, and what 
she. had been before she merged her identity in 
that of her husband. If she is Seotch she 
must have come from some very remote islet, 
with an accent of its own; if Irish, “ very bad 
Trish,” as young Patrick Fitzgerald had 
emphatically declared when they chaffed him 
about his countrywoman. It had been current 
that she had earned a precarious livelihood on 
the: stage ; again, that she had been a school- 
mistress, the daughter of a methodist mis- 
sionary; but nothing is verified, except that 
she wears the most wonderful costumes (won- 
| derful in a sense that is not flattering to her 
| taste), and the most juvenile hats and bonnets 
| that the little town can produce. 
| Then lower down in the liat, for it-is well- 
| known that everything in the service (even the 
| jodies}) goes by seniority, come Captain and 

Mrs. Haller—-both much averse to the certain 
sort of publicity which the profession he has 





| been better content, had fate permitted them, 
: to live for themeelves alone. 

} “ The world forgetting, 

} By the world forgot.” 

In striking contrast to these, again, is the 
; adjutant and his wife, who have workéd hard 
for the popularity they have. doubtless gained 
in the regiment. Heis a long, lean, cadaverons- 
looking man of most melancholy mien; but 
his:tastes are entirely at variance ‘with his 
| appearance, for never a gaiety comes off with- 
; out his .death’s-head face being present— 
| mounting guard behind the chair of the biggest 
| personage in the room. His wife is more 
, general in her attentions, her objéct: being to 
please everyone, however humble; >striving 
artificially after that inherent tact’ which 
Lady Blanche Lennox naturally posresses, 
tall, tolerably graceful figare—a,plain face 
which helps her in her designs—for beauty is 
always more or less.an offence to the wimen- 
folk at least, and a mark for scandal in the 
other sex, while in the same degree ugliness 
is generally supposed to be a sign of virtue, 
and, like charity, sometimes covers a fair 
amount of vice. Rather a pleasant smile—a 
little false, perhaps—bat the seeker of popu- 
larity cannot possibly always be -trae; « 
trained ringing laugh, and a voice that affects 
to.be fresh. and youthful, however jaded ‘and 
old:the speaker may feel. It is difficult to 
make a young wife out of an old bride, and Mrs. 
Lee-Brooke was thirty before she marrie1! 
She has-one child, Ae oor three years 
old—who .is alread ning to walk in her 
mother’s mincivg footsteps. There is an en- 
sign married,-too—a boy, just over his ma- 
jority, and his wife an emancipated school 
_girl—ccnsequently feeling herself of more im- 
portance than she had ever dreamt of being, 
and giving herself, as.the other ladies indig- 
nantly observed, corresponding airs. 

“The doctor’s wife, too—a vulgar, fussy, but 
good-natured little woman, whose husband 
‘ranks as lientenant-colonel, and who, there- 
fore, considers herself entitled to enter a room 
before Lady Blanche and sit above her at 
table. 
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Berry hates them all (all except Lady 
Blanche whom nobody could hate, however 
viciously disposed), and they look upon her 
with equal disfavour. A chit-of.a-girl who 
ought to be in the nursery, instead of being 
the centre of a group of officers as she is now. 
Her merry laugh is carried by the wind to- 
wards them—a laugh as unlike Mrs. Lee- 
Brooke's as sugar is unlike its many chalky 
imitations. In her old cotton-gown she is as 
happy and as unconcerned as the most gor- 
geously-arrayed among them, and is more in 
danger of ridiculing their finery than envy- 
ing it. Asarule, she is too gocd-natured to 
do either. 
_ “Berry, tell me what Mrs. Payne is wear- 
ing. I wasafraid to look,” says Major Lennox, 
who is often found at her side, and has some- 
times caught himself-wishing that she could 
be added to his already sufficiently numerous 
progeny. 

‘What Mrs. Payne is not wearing would be 
an easier question to answer. I don't think 
there is a colour missing; but I may be mis- 
taken, for she is always flouncing abont, and 
it is difficult to see; she is like a kaleidescope 
on the turn.” 

_“ Too bad, Berry, too bad, on my honour,” 
lisps Mr. Le Sage; aconceited young ensign 
who has only joined two or three months. 

The quick colour leaps into her face. ‘I 
am Miss Cardell—to you,” she says, proudly. 

“I beg your pardon—I heard them call you 
that, and——” 

‘* We call her so with Miss Cardell’s express 
permission,” answers Major Lennox, stiffly. 

“I beg your pardon,” says young Le Sage 
again, feeling thoroughly extinguished. He 
looks about him for some encouragement, and 
finding none, after some few minutes’ silence, 
walks away. 

“Impertinent young scoundrel !” exclaims 
Major Lennox, when he is gone, but Berry 
interposes, blushing,— 

* Don’t be £0 cross with him, Major. Per- 
haps he thought I was only a child.” 

‘“‘ And wnat are you then?” quizzically. 

‘* A woman.” 

** Heaven forbid! ”’ 

The exclaimer is Captain Burdett, a deter- 
mined hater of the sex, and there is some 
laughter at his expense. 

“The fact is,’ says the girl, with demure 
sauciness, “you only tolerate me for the 
time. You would never forgive me if I dared 
to don a long gown, and I rhall forfeit your 
friendship for ever when I wear my first 
bonnet.” 

“ Notso badasthat. ButIshall give every- 
one to understand that I have known you in 
better days.” 

“When the evil of being a woman was not 
s0 thoroughly developed? ” queries the Major, 
in some amusement. 

“« Exactly.” 

“TI wonder where the Colonel is?” someone 
cays, presently. 

“ And Eve!” says Berry, and then remem- 
bering, wishes she had not spoken. 

‘** Perhaps they are together,” suggests the 
Major. 

And to Berry’s surprise this conjecture 
proves a correct one, and they are seen coming 
across the lawn, side-by-side, Eve is smiling 
aud looking pleased at her companion’s atten- 
tion, but he is as stern and impenetrable as 
ever, and it is impossible’ to -tell from his 
countenance what he is feeling, or if he feels 
at all, Colonel Chester is the sort of man 
whose age must be always a matter of guess- 
work, ani the problem of whose character is 
seldom solved even by those onlookers who, 
it is proverbial, see most of the game. He had 
exchanged into the regiment as junior major 
two years ago, and soon after had gone to the 
depot, where he had remained with intervals of 
leave until he got the command, go that very 
little is really known of him, except what his 
appearance seems to indicate, and that is 
clearly in his favour, A tall, spare figure well 
knit together, hair that isdark and glossy save 
in front, where just over the temples it is tarn- 





ing grey. Astraight, decided-looking nose, and 
eyes that are bright steely blue or grey, as the 
light catches them, His mouth you cannot 
see, either from accident or design ; the heavy 
moustaches are allowed to fall over it and hide 
even the lower lips from view. 

‘* Faith, they’re a beautiful pair,” declares 
Patrick Fitzgerald, the young Hibernian, as 
he lounges up to Berry’s side; but he is taken 
=< by the utter dismay pictured in her 

‘ace, 

“Oh! don’t say that, don’t even think it, 
It would be too horrible,” 

“ Most women would think it an honour to 
be promoted to Mrs. C. O.,” says Captain 
Burdett, quietly. 

**No, no, not when it would entail marrying 
@ man like that.” 

“One cof the finest fellows in the service— 
to look at,” says Major Lennox, not able to 
resist a sneer at their on-the-whole unpopular 
commanding officer, but at the same time 
throwing a warning glance at Berry. What 
she only suspects for the first time, he has long 
seen coming, and he does not wish her to say 
anything now that afterwards she might 
regret, But she either does not or will not 
understand. 

“Tf Eve married him and I went to their 
house, I know I should avoid cupboards and 
never touch a key!’ she says, poutin 

‘Why?’ asks the Major; but Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, with his Irish love of fairy tales and 
folk-lore, understands at once. 

‘Tt is Bluebeard ye méan,” he asks, with a 
grin, and Berry nods. i 

“Tt is!” she answers gravely, mimicking his 
accent, 

There is a general laugh, and under cover of 
it she runs to meet Eve and ranges herself by 
her side—a most determined chaperone. Not 
under her eyes, at any rate, shall this sacrifice 
be consummated ; she will not help the court- 
ship by either word or deed; she would rather, 
if possible, nip it now in the bud. 

“Where is Ronald?” she begins, sternly. 

** He left us half-an-hour ago.” 

‘© Where did he go?” ’ 

‘‘ My dear, how can I tell? He did not con- 
fide his intentions to me.” 

“That was strange, watn't it?” says Berry, 
innocently. " 

And Eve, getting uncomfortably flushed, 
and frightened at what she may say. next, 
thinks it better to change the subject. 

“ Where is papa?” she.counter questions. 
‘*«T am ready to go.” . 

“If you really wish to leave I will find him 
for you,” says Colonel Chester ; and Berry, 
hating him even as she does, is obliged to 
admit that his tones are courteous—his 
manners that of a perfect gentleman. 

“Thank you. Iam tired, and it is getting 
late.” 

Awaiting no second bidding he goes, and the 
sisters are left alone. 

“ Eve, don’t you think— 

* It’s well to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new?”’ 

Eve does not reply, although Berry’s remark 
is well calculated to awaken resentment, She 
has done as she resolved ; but now the desola- 
tion that has fallen on her might be deemed 
sufficient atonement for the inj she has 
dealt, Ronald has gone, that is she can 
realize now as she stands there—her soft, black 
merino gown falling about her, and a big, 
feathery hat covering all of the soft, bright 
hair except a wavy fringe in front. Her eyes, 
dewy as bright sea-water, and of the same 
deep hue, have followed Colonel Chester’s 
retreating form almost unconsciously, but her 
thoughts are far away with the lover that she 
has sent from a cal ore: Penns 

B 08 r boun ® ig ou 
of her 2 oth now; of Tver and love she has 
heard a little, but has not thought of anything 
like this—this passion that is dignified by 
sorrow into an y fills her with awe, and it 
seems as if her r were caught away from 


her up into a rarefied atmosphere where she 


cannot follow. She is ashamed of her puny 





efforts to make or mara match. What is 
she—what does she know—that she should 
attempt to influence anyone's life for good or 


evil ! 

No, from henceforth’and for ever she washes 
her hands of Eve's lovers. 

Eve herself says nething ; only when Colonel 
Chester returns with Captain Oardell she 
he her hand on her father’s arm with a 
ittle shiver, and goes with only a murmared 
good-bye. 

(To be continued. ) 








THE LOST STAR. 


—++— . 
CHAPTER XLIV. 


“ BRING & | of water anick, and call Sir 
Arthur,” and Graves Pesngee up the paper with 
his left hand, whilst his right arm was support- 
ing Ruby’s fainting on the chair. He 
aid not mean to read it, but his eyes fell on 
the words “Hotel de la Mediterranée, Nice,” 
written in a hand he did not krow; and the 
thought flashed across his mind directly that 
this was a last message from Lord Alverley 
himself, ‘ 

Poor fellow! and Rot Ruby St. Heliers! 
To have loved a girl that, and to have lost 
her by a foolish hair-brained act of folly like a 
duel! It must be hard—cruelly hard, indeed ! 
He cast a glance of reverent tenderness on the 
beautiful face calm and motionless, and perfect 
in its symmetry as if carved out of marble by 
the hand of a Greek sculptor. It was a blow 
to his own honest heart to find that her love 
had been pledged to someone else; but he 
would not think of his own pain, 80 absorbed 
was he in the fear of what she muat suffer 
when the long lashes lifted, and her eyes took 
their next look at a world which the. tidings 
brought hastily by boat and train had made 
so suddenly desolate, ' - 

“ What is this?” said Sir Arthur, stepping 

uickly on to the balcony with a glass of water 
in bis hand, and a be Pee i - 
on his. frs ace. . “ My poor girl,” bendin 
over her, and motioning to Graves to let him 
take his place. ‘* Was it the heat of the room, 
oF some bad news that foreign fellow brought 
er?” ' 

“Bad news. She opened. the paper and 
inn, on ne Cr 
it shou a of. co " 

* A little water on her forehead. What.do 
you say?” looking up at Graves, in great per- 

lexity. . 
é The young man took out his handkerchief, 
and pouring some water on the corner, laid it 
gently across the smooth, broad brow. .A few 
minutes of anxious watching, and then the 
dark eyes. slowly opened, and she smiled, 

“That is rgb , dear,” said Sir Arthur, 
cheerfully; “ @ little water, and you'll 
come to.”’ , . slate 

She drank some water obediently, and 
looked round as if trying to remember, and 
then down at the ring in her hand. Her face 
changed, and she tried to scramble to her 
feet. 

““ T must go to him, there’s nota. moment to 
be lost. On, uncle! you'll take me?” lifting 
her white face to his in anxious pleading, 

“Where? I don’t understand,” 

‘To Nice—to Lord Al He has sent 
for me, and I . Ml tyarobae! bie 

“But wait a bit; we must consult your 


aunt, You cannot, go eee ‘ter a young 
men] fait scone the Continent,” looking quite 
ered. ams , 
But I was to be his wife, Didn't you know 
it?” still looking at him with tearless, sgonized 
eyes, “and when he is dyi n Roni 708, Balok 
that I will goto him? I i won't take me, 
T’ll ask Mr. Graves, yes,” ly knowing what 
she said, The young bre nly gor for 
as if to show bia eagerness, “and if ke won't, 
T will go alone,” , Sig 


Do. see l 
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“ Tut, tut! if go Pie must, nobody shall take 
you but myself. ere’s a boy downstairs, I'll 
quéstion him, and see what he says.” He was 
off before she could stop him, and she was left 
a'oae on the balcony with the young squire. 

She pat her hand to her forehead as if to 
collect her thoughts, and then stooped to pick 
up the bit of paper which had fallen again 
upon the floor, Graves gave it, to her, his 
heart sw with pity. There was nothin 
on earth at that moment which he would no 
have done for her, if it could have brought back 
the brightness of an hour ago. 1 

The music began again, and the dancing was 
resumed with spirit ; stray couples came in 
from the gardens, too much occupied with 
themselves to give anything but @ passing stare 
at the silent pair on the balcony. 

“Mr. Graves,” she said, suddenly, and her 
voice seemed to have ¢ from its usual 
tone, ‘*I must see that boy payee and I 
ag et hold of my maid to tell her to pack 
my 7 

‘*Shall I bring the boy here, and take a 
message to your maid? ” 

“ No I will gom ; HO one will notice any- 
thing if we are quick.” 
He looked at her white face, and wondered 
at her courage. Skirting round the edge of 
the dancing, they reached the drawing-room 
without exciting remark. Lord Merehaven 
was lounging as before in the doorway. He 
looked from one to the other with a curious 
glance, seeing that something had gone wrong, 
and not able to guess what it was. ' 

“When am I to have my promised dance, 
Miss St. Heliers ?”’ ' 

She turned away with a shiver. ¥ 

““N—next year!” 

Someone laughed, and she hurried down- 
stairs. 

In a little room beyond the end of the hall 
they found Sir Arthur and a foreign-looking 
youth, who seemed overcome with fatigue. His 
sleepy eyes, howéver, regained some of their 
usual vivacity when Ruby, pale and strangely 
rn may stood before him in her glittering 


. All he could tell was that milor had 
fought ‘a duel with the Capitaine Marston and 
had been wounded. If madeémoiselle wished 
to see him’ alive, she must start at once. 
Monsieur’ Philippe told him to say that milor’s 
first thought was for her.’’ 

The slow tears ran down Ruby’s cheeks, but 
she’ brushed them away hastily. She might 
cry her eyes’ out afterwards, but now’ there 
was no * 

“TI shall find him at the Hotel de la Medi- 
terranée ?”’ ; 

“Yes; mademoiselle; on the Promenade 
des Anglais, which is all’ spread with straw.” 

“ Uncle, when, is the train? ” 

_* Forty minutes seven; and it is now,” 
looking af his watch, “a quarter past one. 
You have had no supper, and you look like a 
oseroh het How can I take you in such a 
8 ” 

‘I shan’t break down—indeed I shan’t; and 
Sim can bring. me something upstairs. 
Uncle, it_is very of you,”’ hesitating as 
she was about to leave the room. 


‘Nonsense, my dear.’ A trip to Nice is just 
the sort of thing to do me ed 
She gave her hand to without a word, 


and hurried up the backstairs to her own bed- 
room. 

‘* What thedeuce did the fellow go fightin 
a duel for, I should like to know,” he mutt 
to himself, willing to do s kind action, but re- 
serving the right to grumble. 

“Tt was,n0 they say, for the honour of 
mademoiselle,”’ said Louis Duverny, looking up 
ve wine and food which had been brought 
or him. pis t 

‘* And who'dared to breathe a word, against 
her?” facing round fiercely. 

“ The Capitaine Marston.” 

‘* Humph ! Graves! After that I can say 
nothing. If I-had been twenty years younger, I 
might have been such a fool myself! ’’ 

Lia (Continued on page 68.) 





THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 


ite 
CHAPTER III. 


Purr GRANVILLE was the son of the vicar 
of Aylesford, but.as he had been away at 
Oxford ever since Sir Charles had come into the 
property, and had spent the long vacation with 
a tutor in South Wales, the young baronet did 
not even know him by sight ; but, of course, 
Lord Darminster was well acquainted with him, 
and at once held out his hand. 

‘How do yon do, Mr. Granville? We took 
you for a ghost !” 

‘Rather a substantial ghost, I should say !” 
answered the young man, with a nervous laugh. 

**So my friend was saying. You know Sir 
Charles Avanley, of course?” ; 

‘*T haven’t that pleasure—except by name !” 
Philip replied; and Lord Darminster at once 
introduced them in due form, adding, in the next 
breath, — 

‘¢ We may as well walk round the Elm just to 
make sure there isn’t a ghost hiding anywhere, 
and then I‘hope you will both go back to the 
Castle with me for a game of billiards and a 
pipe. I flatter myself I have some of the best 
tobacco in England.” — 

“Tam yery much obliged to you, but I am 
afraid I can’t try it to-night,” Philip stammered 
out, conscious that his embarrassed manner 
would excite suspicion, and yet quite unable to 
control his nervous tremor. ‘‘ Another time I 
should be very pleased.” 

‘*T beg your pardon—perhaps you have an 
appointment ! ” returned the Earl, with a signi- 
ficance there was no mistaking. ‘Come along, 
Avanley, don’t let us spoil sport !” 

The most truthful man considers that he is 
justified in yey, lie to protect the honour of 
a woman, and so Philip answered boldly,— 

‘*Indeed, I have no appointment, Lord Dar- 
minster. I mper és came, like yourself, to hunt 
up the ghost, and falsify the absurd tradition 
which troubles our r villagers so much. 
Having been here a full hour alone, without 
having seen anything approaching to the super- 
natural, I shall be able to speak with authority 
for the future.” 

‘*But you have no right to have seen any- 
thing yet,” responded his lordship ; ‘‘it wants, 
at least, half-an-hour of midnight !” 

‘*Pardon me, my lord! I heard the church- 
clock strike some little time ago.” 

“IT know ; it struck eleven !” 

‘* Are you quite sure?” 

“* Positive | ‘Lhe time seems to have passed 
much more quickly with you than it did with 
us.’ 

And Lord Darminster laughed, in a peculiar 
manner, that showed he had taken Philip’s 
denial for what it was worth. 

“Tt seemed to _ very slowly !” Philip re- 
plied, trying to govern those tiresome 
tremors which affected his voice, and made his 
face on flame—although the friendly darkness 
hid that much, at any rate, from the keen 
eyes opposite. ‘It al does, I think, when 
you are hanging about with nothing to do.” 

** Still, the anticinntion of coming happiness 
keeps us up, even though we have to wait for 
it,” observed the Earl, cheerfully. 

I can’t say I- was anticipating any great 
happiness, Lord Darminster. It would always 
afford me satisfaction to do away with a vulgar 
superstition, but I have no feeling beyond 
that.’ 


‘* Of course not ; butas we are here we may 
as) well see the thing out, mayn’t we? Eh! 
Avanley?” said the Earl, maliciously. ‘‘ Mr. 
Granville will, no doubt, bear us company, as 
he came for the same purpose as ourselves. 
The ghost is never snpposed to appear until 
ey and therefore we are bound to wait 
until then—and give it half-an-hour’s grace into 
the bargain, in case it should not be punctual.” 

“Oh, we will stay now we’ are here!” 
answered Sir Charles, lighting a cigar at 
Philip’s, after courteously demanding permis- 
sion, ‘‘laminno hurry. I have rather got 





Out of the way of sleeping lately, and am glad 
of any excuse for remaining up.” 

** Poor fellow !” said Lord Darminster, banter- 
ingly. ‘‘ We all know what that means !” 

** What does it mean?” 

**That you are in love. When a man of your 
age doesn’t sleep he is one of two things—in 
love, or in debt ; and I know you are not the 
latter ; besides, I have seen you a good deal in 
the company of a lady who would turn the 
strongest head.” 

Philip remembered that Sir Charles was a 


stood the allusion at once. His pulses quickened 
wildly, and a feeling of desperate jealousy 
seized hold of him, dissipating all his em- 
barassment. 

He saw that he had two formidable rivals— 
men of birth, position, and wealth—who were 
much better suited for Greta than a poor 
parson’s son, who had his way to make in the 
world. 

A murderous instinct made him long to sweep 
both these men out of his path at one fell blow-- 
and it is often at moments like these, if the 
means are at hand, that evil deeds are done. But 
Philip had good sense and self-control, and, in 
a minute, he had conquered himself completely, 
and had put down this sudien madness with a 
strong band, whilst he listened, with all his ears, 
to the conversation going on between the two 
friends. 

Sir Charles did not deny the ‘‘ soft impeach- 
ment,” but answered, significantly, — 

‘* Perhaps sympathy helps your penetration, 
Darminster ? ‘ A fellow feeling makes us 
wondrous kind !’ ” 

“Did you ever know me to be in love?” in- 
quired the other, evasively. 

“‘No! but your time will come, I suppose, 
like the rest of us.” 

‘«The gods forbid! Come, Avanley, don’t be 
depressing, or I shall have to go into the Hall, 
and ask the butler to give me a soda-and- 
brandy.” 

‘*That’s a good idea of yours, Darminster ; 
supposing we all go! We can get back here 
before midnight.” 

“Thank you all the same ; but I never drink 
brandy, and will stay here and keep guard 
until you return,” put in Philip, who thought 
this would be a good opportunity of rescuing 
Greta from her painful position. 

He knew she must be terribly cramped in 
body, as well as anxious in mind ; and it 
was impossible, he believed, that she should get 
away without assistance, for her hiding-place 
was some distance from the ground, and the 
trunk of the Haunted Elm was tall and straight. 

If she had fallen she would probably have 
injured herself against the gnarled roots ; and, 
altogether, it would have beena perilous attempt 
for a delicate creature like Greta. 

It was her love for him that had brought her 
into this strait, and he must rescue her some- 
how ; and, moreover, save her from the merest 
shadow of scandal and misrepresentation. But 
he had reckoned without his host. 

Lord Darminster’s suspicions were quite con- 
firmed by this refusal ; and though, at this time, 
he only fancied Philip was carrying on some 
vulgar intrigue with one of the servant-maids 
at the Hall, he took a malicious pleasure in 
thwarting him, and said, gaily, — 

‘Oh! nonsense! If you don’t take brandy, 
Avanley has wine —and deucedly good wine too 
—which I can answer for your being welcome to ; 
and as to keeping guard, what is there to keep 
guard over? Unless, of course, you have any 
motive for remaining, which we are not to 
know !” 

It never occurred to Philip that anyone could 
believe him capable of even a fancy for a girl 
below him—for he was very proud at heart— 
and Greta being in his own thoughts it seemed 
to him they must necessarily fix upon her. 

Therefore he disdained the way out of. the 
difficulty offered to him, which would only have 








compromised him individually, and answered, 
gravely,— a 

| **T don’t know why you should insist upon 

| finding me any motive but the one I give, Lord 


daily visitor at the Dower House, and under- . 
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Darminster. I seldom touch stimulants; and 
think, besides, this is hardly the hour to intrude, 
upon a. stranger.” : 

‘‘Not if the stranger insists!” Sir Charles 
said, whilst Lord Darminster linked his arm in 
Philip’s with an air of bon camaraderie, and 

retending to think all his scruples were from 
elicacy only drew him forcibly along, laughing 
all the while. = 

“We've got you now, Mr. Granville,” he 
cried ; ‘‘ but you've got to speak the word, and 
I'll let you go, if you tell me there is a lady. in 
the ease.” : 

‘There is no lady in the case, of course !.” re- 
turned Philip, hanghtily, as he walked on, 
hoping and praying that Greta had heard all 
the conversation, and would understand. the 
meaning of his desertion. 

He sat on tenter-hooks the few minutes they 


remained in the house ; but Lord Darminster | which, having momentarily, shown to.the other} may. 


~ a suspicious eye on his every movement, 
an 


he had to smother his feelings, and drink | light laugh. which j 
the champague, with which the butler filled his | supposed. that ghosts 
| wanted pocket-handkerchiefs! Your faithless 


tumbler in heu of brandy-and-soda, 

Lord Darminster’s dose of the latter: was a 
pretty stiff one Philip noticed, but he was 
evidently so well-seasoned it made but little 
impression. 

Sir Charles drank sparingly, as if he were 
not too sure of his head ; but it was plain to see 
that he was not much used to spirits, for he 
was very lively and talkative as they issued 
forth again into the night—rendered more 
sombre and uninviting by contrast. with the 
well-warmed and brilliantly-lighted room they 
had just left behind. 

‘*We must be cautious,” Lord Darminster 
whispered, as they neared the Haunted; Elm ; 
‘*it would be a pity to frighten the ghosts !”’ 

As he spoke a tall, grey shadow seemed to 
rise up out of the very roots of the old tree, 
waver for a moment against the. dark back- 
sround, and then suddenly and: mysteriously 

isappear. 

This figure was supernaturally tall—eight 





tend to find out what it all means. People can’t 
make a fool of me sp egaily !"” 

He raised his voice to speak the last words, 
and then listened in’ ; but there was no 


sound to break the midni stillness save the 


moaning of the wind in the tall-'tree-tops, and | s hnery. 1 thought if-T still for a while 
the. fainb. rustle. of ead, lonreb,. ohirerins. 20 the paih would. go péchape ; bab it,-aches 
they lay. huddled together on ie eo worse thanever, and, whatis more, it is terribly 
“ Let.us go and.investigate,” he, after | swollen, I find 1™ ‘ 
this. pause lasted a. few seconds.; and ti ay edge gp Rage cnpeid* Sects Be 
Philip, who, dared. not hold himyback an: ar 8 you could see, that even this small movement 
and. did not care to,loak like pa ither, | caused tags ty pain, for.she bit.lier white 
Sollee Searing + depen ein eh pdm ody d mark the deat of her teeth 
was as still as, ve came, J & Zroat, . 
te, the, Meanie. Mes aad ahen wee just} “It seems very Alte eli, Geni 
re = — their search, and es, amey, ere taeda to at once, P think 
when Darminster suddenly: s: , down were . Bandage on: i might. 
and up, between his. thumb a | ease the pai Piittle antit' the doctor. comes. 
| little square, of the finest. lace and cambrie,| ‘‘ The doctor f” re Greta, in, real. dis- 
. **T can’t ve. a doctor. 
two, he. thrust. into his. t,, saying, with a| ‘I am afraid yon, D Greta. I 
hilip’s every nerye,— | haven’t very much in such .matters, 


| Viction whem you have.good proof.” 


‘““Who could: have 
aupeshgane in a bit of linen, after, all, Avanley:! 
am —_—_—— 

‘‘Whoever may have: been. here. before; or 
may come after, it. was nothing human: or 
natural we saw. just. now !” answered; theyoung 
baronet, with the decision of a man who has 
a doubt in his,own,.mind. ‘I would rather 
think we had. been deceived, and, tricked if I 
could—for,, as you. know;, I never believed in 
ghosts-—but..it's,. stupid to hold; ont.agsinst con- 


T can see at once you must have medical 


aid with a foot like Set 

Greta threw up her hands in horror. 

*‘T'd rather die! Besides, it ia so absurd to 
make a fuss about a little Tt_is much 
easier already ; and, I be able to. gat’ up 
presently, now. you have bound it up, so we 
needn’t even worry y 

“ But supposing, she_asks why you have not 
come down to breakfast?” 

“She won’t know whether I am down or not, 
for she never leaves her room. until Jnncheon. 
By that time I hope to be in my usual health.” 


a on wg Rog 

appare’ conceding. point. “But don’t} | , you neglect. that, foot you 
en with me, that, we have seen all | will be laid up for a long while. The only 
| we.are li chance with a sprain is to have atten- 


| Weare meant; to 


feet high, Lagtoc, gry as attenuated in out- | 


line as it was tall, and had a very ghostly slim- 


ness, as it stood its full height for a.moment.ere, ; 


it melted into the mist. 

The three men stood gestosiy stillfor several 
seconds, and then Lord Darminster recovered 
himself, and was hurrying. forward, when 
Philip Jaid a detaining hand,on his,arm,—. , 

‘““Wait a minute!” he said, and the other 
stopped short, obeying him instinctively, .as 
most of us do those who take the command in 
any. sudden emergency. 


| ance has;only begpa,, and wi 


‘* Well! What is it?” the Earl asked, pre- 


sently. 

‘* We. shall see more if we wait,” answered 
Philip, whose whole object was to gain time, 
lest Greta, whom he knew to be, rather nervous, 
should be startled by the apparition, they liad 
just seen, and give some. sign. ‘‘ Where. ig, the 
lever?” 

‘* He is not dressed yet,” replied Lord Dar- 
minster, trying to jest away the impression the 
ghostly figure had made upon him. ‘ He'll ap- 
pear. presently, I daresay !” 

‘* Unless we have scared him: away,” replied; 
Six, Charles, who had been suddenly sober 

He had.always treated this old, tradition as 
a vulgar belief that did very well for simple 
villagers, but was quite below his credence ; 
and he was considerably shaken. by. thia ex- 
perience, which justified their superstition, and 
made him a believer also, in spite of himself. 

It, was, impossible to suppose they, had been 
the. vietims of a trick, for no human creature he 
had ever seen had been so tall and shadowy- 
looking, or had had the wonderful faculty, of 
disappearing in that abrupt way. 

Therefore feeling himself, bound to believe in, 


a.supernatural visitation, Sir, Charles, who. was. 


naturally candid, made. no pretence of in- 
credulity, but just. spoke as,he felt. 

Lord, Darminster, being older and...more 
sceptical, found it possible to deubt still, know- 
ing that even the evidence of our eyes, is not 


always reliable, in certain states of mind and | same., However, I find the flesh is; weak..i 


feeling. 


“Oh! Pshaw !” he eried, disdainfully, ‘‘Lin.,' again, if-you, 





to see to-night, and. may as well 
go home to bed now. ~ i the 
matter farther.another time, if we like. 

‘I think. I would rather leave. it, alone,” 
answered Siz Charles, gravely, ‘‘ I am not sure 
. in. such.matters;; and 
what should. we gain by it, after all?” 

‘‘Wihat we, expected to gain in. the first 
instance |.” 


‘*T tell you,, Darminster, the. question is, en- 
tirely se to,my, mind, and, therefore, does 
not need farther investigating. Good-night, Mr. 
Granville!” and he held out his hand. to, Philip 
with frank cordiality, “I 4 our acquaint- 


of ripening into friendship. 
neighbours.;, you, can have no excuse for, not 


coming to see me,very, often: 


oO : 
“Thank you!” Philip..ansywered, so, pleased 
with the ar, agemen menner he for: the 
moment that he. was.a. rival, ‘I to do 


myself that; pleasure.” 

And then they separated—all going different 
ways.; but. after, a sufficient interval Philip 
doubled on. his. own. traces like a. bare, and.came 
back panting to the Haunted. Elm. 

But:though he,called. Greta softly by. name 
only, the creaking of the bouglis answered: him ; 
and when, he elambered‘up,the, huge trunk, and 
groped about fer her. slender figure, there wag. 
nothing but the -void.and the darkness ; and, at 
last,, he went slowly, heme wondering. 


Avice Maromment’s, bedroom) . adjoined 
Greta’s, and.she had: received, as, we: knew, 80 
little cordiality from. her cousin, she was, quite 
surprised whey the next morning there came. a 
little tap on the wall, and she heard Greta’s 
voice, saying, pleadingly,— 

‘* Will, you. come to me,a,-moment, Alice?” 

In: a: moment..the girl had; thrown on. her 
dressing-g9 mM» and was knocking at Greta’a 

oor. 





sented im, the, room, and found Greta; 

lying acrosa,. the bed, with her long haix, un- 
bound, her very, lips.as white as death. 

‘*T have, had. such a.stupid accident,” she 

said; ‘‘ but, hawe- been. tryimg to-dress — 

the. 

spirit. is and must. geb- back. into bed | 

kindly help me!” 


hanee'| being: starved,” she.said, lightly. 
eon terribly.” 


tion as once, not to put your foot to, the 
und.” 
laimed Greta, aniling not anikndly’ into. the 
clai reta, smiling not. ii into: the - 
sweet, fresh, face, bending over. her. pillow. 
‘¢ Don’t you remember the story.of the duchess 
who'said she wouldn't. be bled, and she wouldn't. 
die—and she wasn’t bled, and shé didn’t die? 
Well! I won't have a doctor, and I won’t be., 


laid up—there |.” eres * 
hepe you a rophet, A 

Alice replied.“ Lut it ion dreadfal. sak.” 
“The o risk. I. can see at. present. is of 
i ‘*T want.some, 


Alice; made. haste to.finish her. toilette,, aud 
carried. up. little tray. of,,dainties herself; but. 
she found, when she returned later, that ‘Greta , 
had only drunk the coffee, and not touched.any,, 
of feecditlen. gio wid a" 

“T am going you a great: favour,” 
Greta. said, as, Alice, removed. the tray, and 
smoothed her: pillow a. little. # I. wonder.at you: 
will grant it ! 

‘‘T. am:sure I shall, if. can.” ; : 

«Will you come and.helpime dress? I shall 
lie here — until about noon;,and then I 
thought yor teres with assistance, . to. 
limp downstairs on to a couch in the boudoir,” , 

‘* But won't Lady; Avanley guess there is 
something the matter if, you don’t. go in to 
luncheon?” 


cate Lek mealies Coenen 
irely,. $ wan to suppose I:am 
much hurt—that is,alb!,” 
Such perfect ] 
between Alice and her. mother, she wondered 
to hear Greta speak in this way—whilst fully, 
_ difference between -Mrs.,March- 
mont,and Tad y Avaniey. iq 
«Pp s 1 couldn't have-confided in such, a, 
mother either,” she-said, to herself,.trying to 
excuse towards whom, in her weakness, 
she felt strangely attracted, ‘‘6till. I could. 
never have, actually. dee¢ived! her, I am sure. 
But these things must depend upon how you 
brought up, Poor, Greta-has:meyer been 
t to be frank !” 


ice had gone gen ie for- 
gotten that was waiting 
until the other teuched.her. arm,and said, — 
‘Do you:mind helping, me?” 
‘*Of course I\ am. very-pleased to be of any 
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use, Greta ; but—but "—hesitatingly—“ if Lady 
Avanley asks me any questions I must tell the 
truth.” 

** What net ange ie heme AE uired 
Greta, slour—‘‘ except tha pred 
getting out of and hurt my foot? I don’t 
want mamma to how bad the spsttiiitis, 

about thinge, said 
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‘our pillows: and> w. 
wabil you would have been less restless.” 

** Perhaps I should ; but I couldn't have been 
so selfish as to disturb you,Alice. Ihavevheaps« 
of faults, I know, and some of them very 
wicked ones, but I don’t believe I am selfish !” 

“* Pdon't’believe you are, either !’* responded’ 
ie ightly, as she drew the-curtain’to keep 
out'the light, ant went softly out. 

At noon. she found Greta* still’ keeping up 
bravely; although she admitted. that: th i 
had~ her- sleeping, and there was a 
feverish fish’ on her face that frightened Alice, 
and made her-wonder.if she ought not to take 
the law into: her own’ Hands; and’ go antl tell 
Lady: Avanley the truth, Bat she remembered 
that’she: had promised i the beginning tb’ be: 
sileritpand'so refrained: 

It was impossible to help: admiring Greta’s- 
cotrage and ‘resolutions You! eoald’ sce’ that 


every tiie she moved her feot-the pain*was ine | said, 


terse, ‘of cold perspiration -beaded her* 
forehead ; but she«siever uttered so ‘nitich as a: 
groan! or + sigh, until her:toilette: was: com- 
pleted, and the poor swollém. foot: squeezed 
into the/loosest. slipper’ she. had, and then she 
suddenly sank into the nearest. chair, saying). 


‘1 think I must ask you to fetch me a glass 
of; wine, Alice, before I attempt the journey 
downstairs —for it: will be. quite a journey I'am; 


“Must I get it ftom the butler?” 

Yt a as side-board,” replied . Gre 
smiling. ‘* You. will find the Key in a lit 
ornamental basket-on my mamma's work-table 
in the drawing-room, is; Sideboard’ on 
the label, so you can’t mistake it!” 

Alice couik ‘not make any Sbjection to the 
errand, seeing, that Greta was in real need -of 
aap iiom tar ln aha tron kev 8 
any other or Cy) it wo ve &: 
very strange look in the household if she were 
seen Helping herself'to wine out of the side 
board -w help of Lady. -Avanley's keys. 

Homeean_ 9 5 at be do ‘took. her 
courage in both bh: and_hurried’ downstairs 
feeling apite guilty as. if she: were about te 
commit a ration 

She had opened the sideboard, poured out 
the wine, locked ‘the place: again, even restored 
the key to its proper place without having seen 





any one, and was just crossing the hall slowly 
with the glass of wine in her hand, congratulat- 
ing herself upon her escape, when she found 
herself face to face with the butler, who was 
evidently going to lay the cloth for luncheon. 
She felt herself colour hotly, under his sur- 
rised glance, but, of course, it would have 
nm impossible to explain, and so she went 
uickly on.upstairs, hoping he might hear her 


@feta’s door. 
ing of the kind, although 
» her, open-mouthed, 


| Ceti . 


een al % 


—dlowtiy; pxiasially, step 


ete _ 
om Nem 


4 Tt didd’t; mamma,” answered Greta, 
‘snddenly flashing ; ‘‘but Ihave hurt my foot 
a little—not enough to talk about !”’ she added, 
quickly: ‘But you know lam not aecustomed 
to pain, and make a fuss over a pin-prick. If 
ou don’t mind my luncheon. being brought 
, L:l just rest my footjto-day—and it is sure 
to’be all right to-morrow.” 
Her hopeful tone imposed» upon Lady 
Avanley, and she did not ask to see the foot, 
luckily, for Greta: had’ been forced already to 
draw off the slipper, and” lide it under her 
skirts—any pressure being intolerable: 

“It was*a very odd thing to do,” she ob- 
served to Alice, as they walked side by side 
into the dining-room, ‘‘ and T don’t quite under- 
stand ‘how it‘happened ‘now.”’ 

She- turned’ inquiringly to Alice; as if she 
fancied she might have heardmore details; but 
the girl knew no more than’she did, arid-simply 
alda,— 
| “Greta 


told mie’ she Had! slipped in gettin 
lout of bed.” ° . 


“She is so slight and fragile. I expect’a little 
accident of this sort would affect her more 
than if it*had happened to: you, for instance.” 

Alice laughed, ed] 

‘* Yes, I am of a stronger make, fortunately !” 

‘* Why fortunately'?” asked Lady Avanley. 

“* Because; as’ I shall have-to work all my life, 
: Well! but ; t to hea 

“ Well but:you are not going tocarry heavy 
‘boxes and: things, like the-poor foreign women, I 


.| suppose?” 


‘* | should hope not;” replied’ Alice, smilin 
at-the: other's crude notions on the subject 
under discussion. “ But I am told that people 
mever take a delicate companion, for fear she 
should fall ill on their hands.” 

‘¢ There is» something. in that, of course!” 

id Lady’ Avanley, fand then they entered the 
he room,. aud the conversation immediately 


Adice-was, perhaps, unduly sensitive, but she 
fancied there was a certain ificance in the 
butler’s manner when he asked her to take 
wine, and!pictured: him’ laughing. in his sleeve 
at her re 

The: very: idea: off this: brought the ready 
colour’ 
‘plate in distressed: silence. 

She was only too thankful when the meal 


‘| but? she did not ‘“‘ sertéw as wit 


reading.a| evettin those early daysp-when the blowtséémed 
+] se overwhelming ; £ rite: Marclsaonstiad been 
:| saehs a good wo 


into her' face, and she’ bent over her | last 


was finished, and they returned to the drawing- 


room again ; whilst Lady Avanley was equa 
glad to get back to her novel, deciding, a of 
own mind, that Alice was a very uninteresting 
companion. 

It was not a tempting afternoon by any 
means ; and when Lady Avanley found that 
Greta would not be able to make calls with her, 
she counter-ordered the carriage, and decided to 
stay at home. 

Alice unobtrusively collected alf the thi 
her cousin was likely to want on the little table 
at her side, and then:left the room. 

She was’ ‘to such regular exercise— 
such a free, outdoor, healthy life—the perfumed 
, ere of the: amber boudoir nearly stifled 
her, and she drew a breath of relief and 

satisfaction when she felt the damp air on her . 
face—even though it took the curl out of her 

: inge, and blew it into her eyes. 

} Shieliad’a naturally buoyant disposition, and 

di m seldom stayed by her long. Her 

*mother’s'death had beena terrible grief to her ; 

out ‘hope ”’ 


low could her daughter 


may. 
doubt that she had! gone to Heaven’? or beso 


aeeas to wis ie back. into such a.wedry 
je, Lonely, troubled days had followed, bubiAlliec 


Tid always kept a brave spirit until vig 
en, 5 erated oy A eaad thie 
fore’ entirely at thee of sali x 


| slfe had cried henseli’ teal 


bed, and prtiyed to lay do rn 
of life. 

But now, as she walked thiréugh the crisp, 
dead leaves, she recognized the wiekteditess’ of 
this-prayer, and thanked Heaven‘ that she was 
alive; even though her fortunes- looked so dark, 
for the world was beautiful, after all, and there 
were many good gifts that the poor shared with 
the rich, 

Alice had naturally a great curiosity to see 
the old Hall, for there her. mother had been 
born; and passed all the early years of her life. 
Often and often Mrs, Marchmout had described 
the house to her daughter, so that the girl 
almost fancied she could have found her way 
all over it if she had Had’ the cliatice: 

But Mrs. Marchmont. had never told her its 
exact situation with regard to the Dower 
House; ‘and when, therefore; on leaving Lady 
Avanley’s grounds by the front gate, she saw a 
grand-looking building with turrets, and a 
strong wall all round—and nothing. besides 
that answered at all to her owm ideas of Avanley 
Halt—she stopped an apple-cheeked young 
countryman, and asked for information: 

“You can’t see the Hall from here, miss,’ 
he’ answered, civilly. ‘‘ You'll have to go 
round.” 

“Round where, if you please ?” 

** You see that five-barred gate yonder, 
miss?” 

‘* Near the yew-tree ?’” 

“That’s: it! Wellt when you get to that 
turn to your left, and'there’s a narrer‘lane will 
lead ‘you straight past the front‘of the Hall.” 

cerPhanie ou! I can’t make'a mistake now,” 
and ‘she nodded, smilingly, to hint as* she- went 
on. 

But» before’ she could: reach-the gate some- 

body came riding up behind her, and’ she 
was obliged tei stop and*speak to Lord: Dar- 
minster, who? reined! im! his: horse’ and bent 
down: to look :right'into her face, as’ he said,— 

‘* Ts Miss Avanley quite well to-day?” 

Alice drooped her head in.sudden embarrass- 
ment. Greta had seemed so anxious to, her 
accident as secret as possible that, although she 
had only actually mentioned Lady Avanley’s 
name, Alice had: wite uriderstood that she 
wished others to be kept in the dark also. 

Therefore, between her anxiety not te betray 
her cousin: and/her‘horror of anythi apne 
ing to # Jie, Adice was sorely puzzled for a 
reply, and comprontised: with: het conscience at 
, and allowed herself.a small evasion. 





‘* What should be the matter with. Miss: 
Avanley ?” she asked. 
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“T don’t know. People are not always well, 
and I almost feared she would be rather ill 
to-day.” 

“ Did she look as if she were sickening for an 
illness, then, when you were at the Dower House 
yesterday ?” 

“T can’t say she did! ” 

“ And yet you felt sure she would be ill?”’ 

“Exactly !” 

“Did you see her commit any imprudence 
then?” 

‘* Not that I can remember.” 

** You are pleased to be enigmatical,” retorted 
Alice, with a little air of hauteur which re- 
minded him of Greta. 

‘Your cousin would not thank me, I fancy, 
for speaking more plainly.” 

‘* Alice glanced up keenly into the handsome 
face aboye her, and decided that, for all his 
beauty, he did not look like the sort of man of 
whom it would do to make an enemy. 

As far as she was individually concerned it 
did not matter whether they were friends or 
foes, but she thought of Greta ; and so, instead 
of resenting his insinuation as she felt inclined 
to,do,she simply said, with a little shrug of her 
graceful ikoathess — 

‘*T don't see why she should mind. There is 
no harm in being ill!” 

“ Unless you bring it on yourself.” 

“‘T don’t think people often do that.” 

“ Not as arule ; but circumstances alter cases, 
you know !” 


“Undoubtedly ! Still, when people commit an 
imprudence they don’t actually to make them- 
selves ill.” 

‘**They merely defy consequences. What is 
the matter with Miss Avanley ?” he added, with 
abrupt significance. 

She answered him with another question. 

“Are you going to the Dower House this 
afternoon, Lord Darminster ?” 

“That was iy intention, when I have done 
my ride,” 

















[I WILL DISCUSS THE MATTER WITH SIR CHARLES IF HE TRINS°TO FORCE HIS BENEFACTIONS UPON ME,” WAS ALION’S REPLY.) 


“ Well, then,!you will see Miss Avanley, and 
be able to ask her yourself—-not, that I said 
there was anything the matter with her that I 
remember !” 

“ You did not sayjthere wasn’t !”’ 

“ T could not see what right you had to con- 
clude that she was ill.” 

** We have gone over that ground before,” he 
said, with polite impatience. ‘‘Is. it. worth 
while to begin the argument all over again?” 

**Tt isn’t worth my while ass y, for I 
want a walk,” returned Alice, uprearing her 
young heed proudly. 

** Where are you going for your walk, if it is 
not impertinent to ask?” 

“‘T want to get a good view of Avanley Hall 
—my mother was born there.” ' 

* Quite natural. The best view of it is from 
the river.” 

‘* They told .me to go down the little. lane on 
“ right, and that would .bring me in. front 
of it.” 

‘‘ Country-bumpkins never have any idea for 
the picturesque idea of the best view. I saw 
you conversing with one just now ; but. I should 
advise you to cross the river yonder,” indicating 
the place. ‘‘ You see that rastic bridge?” 

ice nodded. t 

‘*That will bring you out on to ‘the lawn, 
where you will have a delightful view, I assure 
you.” 

**But shan’t I be trespassing, Lord: Dar- 
minster ?” 

** Not at all. If Avanley had been at home 
he would have been only too delighted to do 
the honours of the place, for he: is very proud 
of his old home, naturally ; but I am sure he 


would feel very hurt if such a near kinswoman 
allowed he to feel any false delicacy of this 
sort.” 


“Do you think so?” inquired Alice, still 
hesitating. 

‘* I don’t think about it, I am quite positive,” 
he replied. ‘ Avanley, amongst his other good 
qualities, has a strong feeling about blood being 











thicker than water, and is very anxious .to 
honour all his privileges as_the head of the 
family, and wants to be benefactor, friend, and 
kinsman all in one,’ . 

**T shall be very.glad of the friend and 


kinsman,” replied Alice, peraighe tening herself ; 
* but the t is out of the question, of 
course. 


‘© Why, of course!” said Lord Darminster. 

‘*T will discuss that question with Sir Charles if 
he tries to force his benefactions upon me,” was 
the haughty reply, and then she. bowed to the 
earl wold ‘ 0 

Lord Darminster watched her for a few 
moments, deciding in his own mind_that such 
an independent young person would’ be rather 
in his way at the Dower House. 

** But at moment I choose she will have 
to go,” he said to himself. 

And then he took another glance at Alice-a 
she neared the: bridge, and, giving Sultan his 
head, galloped off with a grim smile on his 
face. t 3 


Meanwhile, Alice stood’ on the river-bank 
looking down at the hurrying tide, and ponder-° 
ing over Lord Darminster’s words. What could 
he mean by insinuating that Greta’s illnéss had 
been caused by her own imprudence?'’ She had 
seen nothing to lead her to suppose that oe 
had been imprudent, and, if so, how ld 
es ee have obtained “a erin rie) ; 

t was inexplicably puzzling; and ha 0 

it over foe povendl Hionted without finding her 
self any nearer the solution than she was 

Alice decided to leave her enlightenment to 
time, and prepared to, cross the bridge. She 
reached the centré, and was about to pause 
there for a minute to get.a glimpse of the hall, 
when she suddenly felt the plank on which she 
was standing quiver under her feet—there came 
a crash—and before she had time to utter a cry 
she was plunged itito the rapid current/below, 
and the water closed over her, head. 


(To be continued.) 
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MARRIED BY MISTAKE. 
ee ae 
CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a balmy evening in early summer, and 
a middle-aged lady, seated by the open window 
of her drawing-room and working busily at 
some delicate embroidery, was enjoying the 
soft summer breeze as it wafted to her across 
the heather-clad moors laden with the frag- 
rance of hawthorn and newly-mown hay. A 
great stillness reigned around, only broken by 
the faint rustling of the leaves, and the purling 
of the: mountain stream, which ran at the 
bottom of the garden, chattering as it flowed 
onwatd to the beautiful loch, which lay, leok- 
ing serene and fair, at a short distance from 
the house. 

Joanna Carruthers was a tall, gaunt woman, 
and very plain—a wag of her acquaintance 
used to say that she resembled the figure of 
Britannia on a halfpenny, and this description 
was not inapt—but she possessed a deep true 
nature and: a warm heart, and: looked what 
she was, a thorough Scotch gentlewoman ; and 
there was an expression in her clear eyes, and 
in the smiles, which at rare intervals lighted 
up her plain face, the charm of which was 

than any mere beauty of form or 
colouring. She was looking very anxious and 
careworn as.she bent over her work, when the 
clang of the garden gate and. the sound of 
light tripping footsteps made her look up and 
smile lovingly, as a girlish figure, scarcely yet 
SEsayee at womanhood, came quickly towards 

er. 

The new comer was a fairy-like creature 
whose golden brown hair, cut short, clastered 
in little curls over her shapely head and 
formed a soft fringe on her white brow. 
Christie Carruthers was noi strictly beantifal, 
bat she had a charming face—one that fasci- 
nated those who looked on it for the first time. 


BESS SS SS 
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[SAVED FROM A TERRIBLE FATE,] 


“Joanna!” she cried erly,1 as soon as 
she reached her sister, “do listen to this 
advertisement. I wish you would answer it. 
I think Miss Jacky Graham’s advice was 
very good. We have plenty of room for a 
boarder ; and if we had one who paid well we 
néédn't wear out our eyes with that wearisome 
fine sewing.” 

“T do not think there is much fear for your 
bright ees, childie!’’ was the laughing answer. 

“ And what do you know about Miss Jacky’s 
advice?” 

“I know I’m. very idle, darling,” said 
Christie, Fretslle. as she knelt down by her 
sister and put her arms round her. “ You 
have spoilt me so that you have made me 
selfish, As to Miss Jacky’s advice, I heard all 
she said, although you, thought I was deep in 
my book. I’ve thought abontit since, and I 
think it would be lovely to have a nice girl to 
live with us—for Ido want a companion of my 
own age; but, most of all, darling, I want an 
arrangement made which will give you & more 
easy life, you dear old thing, for I can’t bear 
you to work so hard, This advertisement 
seems made for us. Do think about it,” con- 
cluded the girl, coaxingly, 

‘* Su you show me this wonderful 
advertisement, childie,” said the elder sister as 
she lovingly kissed the ripe red lips held up for 
her embrace. 

“ Where is it?” 

‘It’s: in yesterday's Times. I opened it as I 
walked from the post-office and this caught 
my eye at once.” 

She pointed out the paragraph and leant 
ougehent bed sister as she read aloud ; 

** A young lady well connected, an orphan 
wintiea to find a home ina family of podiving 
where she would have a little cheerful society, 
Liberal terms can. be offered. Highest 





references given and required. Address, with 
fall partionlars, to E. A., care of Messrs, Jean 
and Goldsworthy, Leicester.” dsAH3!s) 
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“ What do you think, Joanna,” cried Christie 
eagerly. Does it not sound tempting?” 

“‘Té does, darling! ButI don’t quite know 
what to think. Do not raise your ho 
too high, for Iam not at all sure that Alec 
would like a stranger in the house. I must 
talk it-over with him. Then there is another 
thing. This is rather a dull place for a young 
lady. You see she wants society, and we have 
80 little.” 

“#1 don’t find it dull,’’ interrupted Christie, 
pettishly, 

“Don’t you, dear? And yet you want a 
companion, you say!” said Joanna, slyly. 

Christie pouted. “Don’t take me up 80, 
Joanna. You know what Imean. Besides, 
if the young lady comes, she will have me for 
bea: tome: and where could there be a more 
lovely place, than this, our own dear home ?” 

And she was right. “Glenfyne” was the 
ideal of a country house—long, low, roomy 
and well-built; well- riioned rooms with 

e windows, which opened into a garden, 
which was a perfect wilderness of beauty. 
There was not a really handsome piece of 
farniture in the house; but, notwithstanding, 
“ Glenfyne” seemed the very'abode of comfort 
and ‘elegance; the muslin curtains which 
shaded the windows, were white as snow-drifts 
on the mountain-side; the downstairs rooms 
seemed always redolent of flowers—the upper 
ones of dried lavender. Indeed it was a fair 
home, situated, as it was, amid glorious scenery 
of moorland, hills, and mountains; close to a 
lovely loch; about three miles from Inverness. 

Joanna and Christie Carruthers and their 
brother’ Alec were the only surviving children 
of the Laird of Glenfyne, which was a small, 
but very beautiful, estate. Christie’s mother 
had been the laird’s second wife, who, at the 
time of her marriage, was very little older 
than Joanna; within a year after the laird 
brought his second wife home to Glenfyne 
he was killed by an accident. 





His young wife and daughter, who had gone 
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out to meet him as he returned from a shoot” 
bear- 


far on zine prevent it, she shall 
other'stove-and care.” 
tle: nother who was 
into his father's:place;,’ 













Alles: had recently obtained an appointment 
siver estates Gistle distance, furthes 
atigoma.little distance er 

nowt, but’ still t 





crops, bad: : 

selfand Joanna, for they fc : 

make both ends meet. They allowed them- 
selves none of the indulgences commonly en- 
joyed by people in their position, but they were 
both carefal to prevent their young sister and 
petted darling from: feeling the discomforts: of 
@ straitened; income; and: in spite of theiz 
known poverty. the family at.‘ ‘Glenfyne’”’ were 
highly esteemed. om. account of. their gentle- 
birth, and their few associates: were among the 
dite of the. county: 

Joanns had. not: been strong lately, and was 
conscious cf. failing eye-sight,, which madeher 
feel depressed, as she: consequently, found a 
difficulty in doing the delicate satin stiteh 6m- 
broidery which she 4idfor:& sahop;, thereby 
bringing grist to the mill. 

cared. not. how pard-¢ she worked if only 
she could. buy for. pretty Christie—who wasthe 
spple of. her wi dainty, dzesses. which 


of this ;tronble to-her 
acky Graham, with 
macy, and their.comversation. had,,.as wé know, 
been overheard. by Christie, tig was plessur- 
ably. excited with, the.ides.of. having.a-com- 
nee of her own.age. 

AlecCarruthers’) employment often called 
him away. from. home, and he was now. absent; 
and would not-be back until.Jate, so Christie 


was obliged to curb. her impatience: 
Bat she could settle to nothi ; chat 
tered incessantly: sbout.the new e. 
When it grew dusk:she Joanna to 


put ber work away; and pression a-stroll, 

They took: their. way mehr hein gardee-te. 
the thyme-seented moor, onward. to. the loch,. 
tiy the ahore of which they sat down. to reet.. 
Joanna--had. rarely enw anmees moorland home, 
and: loved. it. wi passionate affection 
which:dwellers in. ———— Te distriote are apt: 
to:cherish for their, bi 

To. a lover of.nature no.spot-. could be. more: 
congenial than Glenfyne, and Joanna. raised 
her eyes to the mountains that. rose’ around,; 
with a feeling of restful calm, while Christie 
sang snatehes of songs in her clear, sweet young’ 
voice. 

“De you think Alec will let. you answer: the 
advertisement, Joanna? Oh! itisso tiresome 


economy was 


8,’ mingled with the scent of gee 
‘| The: was,  attoe: ita-vis | 


to have to =e. 












he . at 


The master of the h Ki 

“@ tall, handsome man of 

ee ek oe 

the morning m da 

dainty silver aul-siiites and the frag 
coffee and 


ae 


full of roses. 

She was slightly foreign-loo of, medium 
height, with’ a~ besutifally-rounded figure, a 
clear olive complexion, delicate features, lenge 


with a:' Good morning ”- Kiss), remarking,— 

“ Therecaréecsuch @ quantity of letters for- 
warded, by ‘Jean and: Goldswofthy’ but I 
think we had betterleave them:tillaiter:bredk- 
-_ and then you can come to the libpary with 
me! 


“Oh, yes!. Besides, I must not wait now, 
for I want,to 
Tsabel comes down,” and she’ran off. 

A minute later ee door onened to. admit 
the mistress of tite hotse; lovely. little 
women ‘with forget -me-not thas nthe Kone 4 
golden hair, and a dainty smiling 
Her voice was phe pea garnet 
and she had*a Ferg Park 

& to: engi at ) was” ami- 
‘itself y but‘there was ah e ion 
shoud tile mouth, lovely as it was, which, to 
the initfated; ike * of sincerity and ard: 
tess; and Isabel Anetruther’s was an essertti. 
h} Hard ‘nature, 

‘twats Yad day for Kate Anstrither-when 
ste met Tkavel Craufurd’ atthe house of some 
muthal friepds, and fell in love with Wer-, She 
was two years younger than Her new fiend, 


and beiny’a passionate admirer of yand 
impulsive nature, aaa | aration 


of a warm’ 

ardently attached to the elder « -M who, 
having made herself mistress of history, 
and decided that a girl who kept’ ‘the*hionse of 
& brother: who owned) a besutifal estate and 
eightthousand s-year, was:worth ‘culti 


laid herself out to gain the affection ofthe 


true-souled, us girl—whom ‘im heart 
‘she despised. for a se gullible,” 


When Kate we Barmin home .she. gave. her 
brother ne peace until. he gave her leave. to 
invite her new friend and the-aunt with whom 
slie lived to visit-D e. 

Isabel Craufurd, being a finished 
actress, Wasa quick nandies of character. She 
at once understood sonled nature of 





the high- 
Edgar Anstruther, and played her part so 


Lo will ask him to-night, 


brown.cyes, and»asnoble brow, shaded: by a |, 
wealth of dark brown hairs 
Eo brether-stepped forward. to: her 


‘pat. my roses in water before | "°™ 





vn ha that when, before the close of her 





= , 


nga: a = 









called her fast ; but she did not eserve that 
obnoxious appellation. She was never guilty 
of any extravagancies of conduct—such would 
have been impossible to her, for she was 
essentially a pure-minded gentlewoman. 
— she was a little unlike the co m run 
of re mas ladies, and apt, at times fo be a 
harum-scarum—as her brother would 
tall her laughingty—but she hada 
simple heart, a one noble nature, and 
was incapable of th -meannesses of which 
some women aré~ No-one aes heard 
| Kate Anstruther —_ unkindly. of a 
she: was too generous and high-minded ;. and 
fowrene 4 angered. her like hearing’ i 
Sethandationenmaatetiinne 
his: 8 character, aud turned. a ext! 
| t6 all Mrs: Grundy’s comments, allowing Kate 
to live-the: free, she loved. 
When : Edgar 


for thie :wife entered her new home 
fixed determinatiom to’ rid: herself of her 
husband's sister; Kate; imto: whose-head ithad 
never entered that her presence would. be:un- 
welcome to Isabel, was a little’ 
Heving sister! eloome 
en:hera-warm,, yw 
Kate prepared to coaluct het beotter' wie %0 
eulied? wide! quiets Thank-you Kate. it 
_“ ; 
the housekeeper comes te me I will yo overthe 
house and choose my own rooms.” * 


obo hed tak had ‘taken ata nee 


which she had poobon ry from childhood to'a 


room on the upyer’stor 8 Be 
By ~ agin not’ to: let her brother’ be an: 
accepted’ the cha of rooms 
a series of 


Tights of a vs complaint—a8 she 
sane natare. 





Oete aed: ool all in her power 
to make Kate wiconiforta ; the bellé began 
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Pos madassning the. affection her, 


often tie or,,* aban It 
seek gentlemen's perso 

Men.are prayer weak where thiett wives 
areconcerned-—if they ve theta—and so, when 
such had’ boon ditined™ into his ears 
pretty uently, Mr, Anstruther began. to. 
think “ . there must be something in what 
Isabel said,” and he advised. his sisterto be 


mare quiet. 

the that ia abo wae cnsidared an oad by 
that she was consider 

her sister-in-law; and. she, began eres 4 

seriously. of ‘lay thoes Teemsiene Too 


high-minded to. ets ap ght words 
between husband. ahd Trike she never: iat her 
brother know Saint to endure. 


She.never complained. when called upon to 
give, up rex own prety: room. for one that was 
cold.and ill-furnished,; 


was 
or to give the most 
whose 


anistress she: 
that , pepe ee pw 
poser eusrigearmineds he 


use when she left.schoal. 

So when. first Kate. 4to-her: brother of: 
her desire to findanother-home; he.was.amazed,. 
and said, testily,— 


‘You, ane just like, other women,, afier all, ; 
Kate. I see that. Isabel was right, and that. you 
cannot. hove to see her ruling: where you.were 
mistress. I did think you loved. me too. well 


eo a me ar. at her brother’s 


injustice, gpa was. tem to: retort with 
omy Seine and. after 
with. Edgar, she agreed. to. 


cama +, Deepdene for the: resent, and told her-. 

stay a - 

elf that seo must ty, to bo lose sensitive. to her. 
sister-in-law’ as 


She had lived ‘in’such an atmosphere of love 
till her* brother ‘married; that she suffered 
sorely from the hal of Bra esate chs and the 

dress she now’ endair chilled 


ted. 
the: tion itrthe girl; But; persuaded 


dire Ge, mine’ befell 

aha, he blamed: Bimrsatf bitterly’; i por 
that; but-for hie-determined blitdness, the life 
of the ‘ sister-whonr he lad‘ vowed to care for 
— would’not’ have’ been blighted at thie 


es as breakfast was over, on the morn: 
Aetonbhoar nus nbs aijomcdadito tow ltiaty 
and tot rary 

to: examine: the) numerous auswers to: the: 
advertisements... Most of these were at once: 


up and say—' What is-it, Kate?” : 
Hdgart’”" she “criéd 


“The 
eagerly. “ Just ieaey. ‘letter is from Miss 
I -was. at school with Christie 
Carruthers: at ‘York. “She was younger than: 
mee but I ive Fag ney eo gS a aes 
Miss- ar. 


peo aio: ‘writes wees th ttn, isthe sweetest: 
woman I ever met. mt two. me, dey at 
York, and’ took me ay Cc abont.. Do 
read. her letter, Edgar! I should love to go.and 


hackboes beught for her | 


‘| living here. at your, ex: 
ame and now to think oftaking the 


waper could’ not fail to — 


live with her; and in Scotland too,. which I 
Have always longad to see.” 
‘ ae dent 1 Kate, you cannot live with 
wo 

ise Sneath is not yo f She is 

only Dal sister to Christie, and th to 
mother. Do see what she says, ra, Edge, 

it ig such a nice letter.” 

Mr. Anstruther took the letter from hia 
sister.and read.it attentively. When he laid 
od psa (say ts, 

“Tt is, as yousay, a most lady- straight. 
’ forward. epistle, But, Kate darling, do think 

seein b before you decide. icrovonahiy to leave 
me, I hoped you would remain with me 
until yon went away, with your husband,” aud 
he kissed her, 

** Tam sure itis better gen I should a» dear 
Edgar. Married people ar alone— 
every one says so. I, Moele rather go—fora 
time, at any rate.” 

“Very well, child, + pon must please yourself! 
But if you must.go, I think you.could. not. do 
‘bettér than go to Miss Carruthers—if I. can 
makesuitable arrangements. LthinkI will ran 
down to——’’ 

The door. apened and Mrs: Anstruther 
| entered, exclaiming gaily, — 

“What are you.two people doing closeted 
| together ? I feel quite.curious! ”’ 

“We have been looking over; the answers, to 
my advertisement, Isabel.. There is one. which 
We are very much. pleased with, for Kate knows 
the writer. I was just about to say, that I 
thought I would go to anetees and see for my- 
self whether all-seems: suitab 

‘* Nonsense!” cried ih Anstruther. 
‘‘ What should you take all.that trouble for?” 

“I. must. see whether there is. proper 
seen erem for the: ponies, and her horse; 
an 

‘‘What!” Mrs, Anstrather.exclaimed. “ You 
don’t suppose I’m going to let'the ponies go! 
Kate might as well.stay here, at.that rate!” 

ny ahi dear, the pony-carriage belongs, to 


ny tt does not!’’ shrieked the little fury, 


ike Everything here belongs to you, epee 8 T am 


your wife, to. me, I’ve no patience with Kate 
Lif shée_has done; 

ponies. It will 
be hard enough for. youcto. have fo pay for her 
Keep withont that |” 

Mr. Anstruther. had become. deadly p 
during. his wife's unwomanly tirade. Pre 
drew Kate. towards: him. and kissed: her 
tenderly, as he said,-— 

“ Forgive. me,. my bonnie. Kate! I under- 
stand now. why you wantto oe ave from me.” 

Still holding. his sister gh: e turned to 
his wife, who. now looked-a little. frightened, 


and said, — 

Teageentrt Remember, oeenoeai. that the 
pony-c @ belongs to Kate. gave it to 
her Shae left. school. I-see: now what-I 
ought to have seen; long ago, that you. have 
made my sister’s. home.wretched.”’ 

“* Well, married. men have no business to 
spend their money on their.relations, Kate 
ought——’” 

“ Be silent!’’ thundered Mr. Anstruther. 
“ Kate has her own fortune, bat, by my father’s 
will, it was to. accumulate until her. majority. 
Till then, it is. my duty. to take care that she 
has eve: [ dodotnnes. suited to her position in 
life, an it |” 

Kate had slipped.away while her brother 
was speaking, for: her innate delicacy of feel. 
ing made. it. painful for her to be peneont | 


; os any altercation. between husband 
‘| wife, 


As soon as she.saw that.Kate was gone, Mrs. 

Anstruther set herself to make her with 
her husband. She saw that she gone. too 
far in betraying her hatred of Kate, so she 
tried—not without. success—to persuade him 
that it was her great love for him-which made 
her object to his. be’ pa to pr a 8 | and, 
while acknowledging | she wished. her 
sister-in-law to go awa rahe told him. that 
she craved to have him herself. 








No. upright man pang a match: for. a 





scheming. woman, and Isabel managed so 
cleverly that, before she left the library, hen 
haahon nd ad: be te, Seal on Pw teat 
a sister was me for what. Bsed, 
afterall = 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Joauna, What o'clock is:it 2°” 

Miss Carruther’s.glamced ati a,quaint ebony, 
timepiece which was on the. mantelshelf, and 
prarwclyhgbo 4 wander. Sapawes he me 
sister, who, looking, very ming. in) a 
white dress, was in. the garden below basz 
among the rose- bushes: 

“This not quite five o’clook,, dear 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Chiistie, * ewe 
the time, passes. What: time do you, think 
Kate will: asrive; Joanna.?.” 

“ Not before half-paat. onan cneinian Sent 
The train is. not. dueat. Inverness, till jnati be- 
fore seven, aud.it.is seldom very punctual.” 

‘*T wish.I could have gone to'the.stati on ta 
meet Kate, I’m,sure she.would havetliked it ; 
and I should so have enjoyed the drive: this 
hot md at 

“IT, am. sorry disappoin 
childie,. bat nwt ig i tecull day in. the 
town alongs,and. Alec was obliged;to go early. 
Miss. Jacky. promised to. meet, ihe train! and 
eae —_ you and I were not. there; and. it 

be nice.for your, friend to have you‘ here 
= welcome her on her.arrival. Are you going 
to bring some. flowers for Anstruther’s 
room. ?.”’ 

“ Yes, I’m coming. directly. What.are you 
doing, Joanna ?,”” 

m just putting a few finishing touches 

to the. rooms, dear; they look charming. 
Certainly, the: furniture, Mr. Anstruther sent 
from Edinburgh suits. the rooms to ection. 
Fanpaage San tc-qnenen taste vesult that he 
such a careful plan when, aaa en here.” 

A few minutes later, Christie ap with 
a large bowl of roses, which she placed on the 
table inthe sitting-room, which openedi out, of 
the bedroom, They were, large: rooms; 
furnished in most.exqnisite taste, and the view. 
from the windows of. the loch and. the. moun, 
tains was magnificent, 

“Suppose you unpack that bex of books, 
and help me ion the pictures, Christie. . Misa 
Anstruther will feel.more at. home if she -sees 
her own. possessions about her: whet she 
arrives,. I:wish the piano had come.) Why; 
what can that be?” as the sonmd of: the 
grating,of wheels was: heard. 

Christie.leaned- out, of the window,.amd,.ex~ 
claimed, excitedly, 

“I. believe the piano is come, Joanna, for 
ne iss &. cart. with a. huge paeking-case 
init,” 

“T.am very glad,” oried: Miss Carruthers. 
“ We shall, just. have time; to get. everything 
arrauged. Gall jDavid,, Christie; ant tell 
Rachel and Jessie to mind everything is: ready 
for tea.” 

Christie flew downstairs, and: her clear, 
young voice was heard calling David, who was 
down. the:,garden.. He quickly appeared, and 
there was-no-lack of willing handete-gatall 
in readiness for the expected guesb. aot 


It. was with an ashe: Remi Rote ate 
turned. her ‘back upon lovel aoennaae 
realized that-never again could her childhood’s 
home be. home tober. 

Her. brother accompanied heromher journey 

as far as York, at. which: city Kate had 
decided. to break the journey, staying. with 
her old schoolmistress—to. whem shel was 
much attached. 

Mr. Austruther was painfully agitated:when 
he parted from his sister, saying, incacchoked 
voice,— 

“s Heaven bless and, keep you: always, my 
darling!” 

And Kate contxolled, herself. for: his sake. 
She. knew-well what‘ he: was -feeling—thati he 
ought never to have allowed matters. to come 
to this climmax; but being—like many amiable 
men—weak, he had. given into: his: wife for 
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ae gts when he ought to have controlled 


‘When the train started from York en route 
for Inverness, Kate was feeling very much 
overwrought, and was thankful that, excepting 
her maid, she was alone in the carriage. She 
closed her eyes and leant back against the 
cushions, hoping that, if she kept quiet, the 
choking sensation in her ‘throat would 
off; bat memories of the past crowded into 
her mind. She thought of her happy childhood 
and youth, of E "s tender care, and of all 
that his love had to her; and, as she told 
herself, that life could never be the same 
her long pent-up anguish burst forth in a flood 
of tears. She wept so long and sobbed so 
violently that she became quite exhausted, and 
when'the train reached Inverness she was 80 
deadly pale, with dark rings of suffering round 
her glorious eyes, that kind Miss Jacky 
Graham, who was at the station to meet them, 
felt her heart touched, and she took the girl’s 
hand between both her owz as she said,— 

** My dear, you are worn out. Don’t try to 
speak, but sit quietly here while your maid 
shows Mr. Carruthers your boxes.” 

So saying she led the girl into the waiting- 
room and put her on the sofa. Then, bustling 
out again, she spoke to Mr. Carruthers,— 

‘*I hope you did not think me very rude, 
Alec, but I’m sure that poor girl has had some 
dreadful trouble ; she would have broken down 
in @ minute.” : 

The maid who stood by said modestly,— 

“TI think, m’m, if Miss Anstruther could 
have a cup of tea before we go on, she would 
be better. She has felt parting from master 
so much,” 

‘*I -will order something to be brought to 
the waiting-room at once,” said © Mr. 
Carruthers; and in a few minutes a waiter 
from the hotel adjoining the station ap 
bearing a tray on which was some cold chicken 
and tongue in addition to the promised tea. 

To please those about her, Kate tried to eat ; 
and the tea, which was unusuall , 
revived her wonderfully, so that when the 

was announced, and she took her 
ide Alec for the drive to Glenfyne, 
she looked almost like herself. 

“Good-bye, my dear,” said Miss Jacky, 
kindly. “I hope soon to see you again. I 
think we shall be good friends.” 

‘“*What a dear, kind, old thing,” Kate 
thought.to herself. ‘“‘I am sure I shall get 
on well with her.” 

She little knew that the time was coming 
when she would cling with deep affection and 
trust to the lonely old maid. 

Miss Jacky Graham was a little woman, 
with a thin, wizened face, and *kind-looking 
grey eyes; her hair was a very unmistakeable 
wig—its colour quite unsuited to the wrinkles 
on the face which it shaded—and it was 
banded over the forehead by a strip of black 
velvet; her dress, though not untidy, wa 
very peculiar, for she wore the most incon 
gruous colours together. She was well-born, 
but very poor; and, like Joanna Carruthers, 
she supplemented her income by doing fine 
needlework for the shops—a fact which she 
was not ashamed to have known: for though 
proud, she was quite devoid of the snobbish 
feeling which looks upon poverty as a sort of 
crime. She was not a universal favourite, 
being at times given to making sarcastic 
remarks, and was the terror of gossips or 
scandalmongers. But those who understood 
her, and could appreciate the sweet nature 
hidden beneath a rather brusque manner, 
loved her heartily. 

* * * 

Kate soon began to feel at home at Glenfyne. 
The tokens of her brother’s love which 
surrounded her on all sides in her new abode 
had a very soothing effect upon her sore heart, 
and loving nature as she did, nothing could 
have been more congenial to her at this 
period of her life than the exquisite scenery 
which gladdened her entranced sight wherever 
she. turned her eyes; and though, for a time, 
she missed Edgar sadly, she told herself that 











she was fortunate in finding a home amid 
such desirable surroundings in every respect. 

The favourable opinion which, during her 
proves short intercourse, she had formed of 

canna Carruthers, was with each 
da t in her society, a@ very warm 
sprang up between the elder woman 
and her yo guest. But the girl’s chief 
pleasure was derived from intercourse ‘with 
Alec Carruthers, whose fine mind and intellec- 
tual culture she was well able to estimate at 
their true value. 

And a great change came over Kate as the 
summer passed on. “Had she had a mother or 
sisters who loved her heartily, they would 
have seen what had befallen her. after- 
dogs she wondered at her blindness, but she 
did not, at this time, understand herself in the 
least. She did not know why the em dae of 
the woods, the song of birds, or the bab 
of the mountain stream called up such a 
of ecstasy in her heart as to bring tears to her 
eyes. She knew not, then, why everything in 
nature seemed so infinitely more lovely than 
before. But when her eyes were opened she 
felt that the poet-soul within her had sprung 
to life under the magic touch of love, | 

Alec was equally blind as’ to his own feel- 
ings for a long time. He knew that he loved to 
feast his eyes upon Kate’s growing loveliness— 
that the sound of her voice, or the touch of her 
hand thrilled him through his whole frame, 
and that he was unutterably content to have 
her near him, but he did not realize that he 
had fallen in love for the first time in his life. 

But before the mountain sides were covered 


| with snow, and the mountain stream was ice- 


bound, he knew that he loveil Kate—deeply, 
passionately—with all the strength of his 
manly nature. And with this knowledge came 
a sense of misery, for he told himself that he 
could never try to win her love, because she 
was rich and he was poor. 

The New Year is a festive season in Scot- 
land; and, as Christmas came on, there ‘were 
merry parties at the houses of those who were 
= hospitable op an intent. On bed bea By 

ay there was a large gathering at Glenfyne, 
sath very pleasant one. There was no crowd- 


ing, no displsy, no striving after effect ; a quiet 


joa veel ata the en ca 
ment, seeming to blend together every trifling 
detail in one harmonious whole. There was no 
longer any anxiety as to ways and means at 
Glenfyne. The handsome allowance made by 
Mr. Anstruther for Kate’s — had made 
matters very straight in that respect, and 
Joanna was not now obliged to work early and 
late in order to make both ends meet. But 
any idea of show was repugnant to her, so she 
turned a deaf ear to Christie’s entreaties that 
she would “ give a grand ball.” She “ did not 
see the sense,” she replied, “ of turning every- 
peer upside-down, and making © un- 
ortable for days, for the sake of an even- 
ing’s amusement.’ 
to Christie’s desires was the moving of the 
dining-room furniture, to give the y people 
plenty of room to dance. But, notwithstand- 
ing, everyone enjoyed themselves, and the 
party at Glenfyne was voted universally “ the 
. of the eas a WT Saiinliati 
‘o one person only did it bring dissatisfac- 
ar ae a XM, to the od Fy 
arra was inni troubles. 
Some neighbours, who’ ak Beem invited, 
brought a friend with them. They had not 
felt it necessary to ask permission to do so, for, 
among these hospitable folk, it was understood 
that all invitations were intended to include 
ere | visitors. 

This stranger, Mr. Mackenzie, was a sin- 
gularly handsomie man so far as looks 
were concerned, bunt it was not an attractive 
face—it was devoid of intellect, and his nature 
was coarse and vulgar. He was known to 
aes sixty thousand a-year—made as an 

ustralian merchant, and it was shrewdly sus- 
pected that his actual income considerably ex- 
ceeded that sum. ' Withthe snobbish ng— 
so prevalent in thece days of the worship of 
the golden calf—Mr. Mackenzie was féted and 


So all she would concede | j 





made much of; his Mie mage in 
® poor man, would not have been tolerated— 
were glossed over as mere ricitivs. 
tyne Kate wan naltix vy Ue Blas ttiere 
e 8 j o where 
hristie was sihgiee be wore & white dress 
of some soft material, which hung in graceful 
folds about her slight figure. 6 dress was 
cat square, and soft ruffles of costly lace 
her neck and fell over her beautiful 
arms from her elbow sleeves. Her hair was 
chepely litle heed en ‘ot ‘erigusod! camelia 
8 . one cam 
nestled by the left ear. 

Simple as her dress was it was eminently 
beoomin g,and she. looked radiantly lovely. 
waitiersd € voy tait, sbliae ahd were Hittedt 

& Vow were 

bie orb wed no had but sear That 

might object to such anarran ent never 
occurred to him. He was i proud and 
ostentatious, and was bo used to be sought after 
by fashionablé mothers with marriageable 
daughters that he expected that an offer from 
him would be gratefully accepted by any 
—— whom it pleased him to honour 

He obtained an introduction to Kate, and 
hastened to pay his homage to her, which he 
did in so marked a manner as ‘to make her 
conspicuous, and to excite considerable ill- 
feeling in the breasts of the numerous ladies 
who envied her the attentions-by which she 
set no store; and, in fact, which so bored her 
— co eee ate 8 mp res sigh ae a 
w appearance of a' partner to whom 
she was engaged freed her from the rich man’s 


ve courtesies. 
The thought crossed her “mind, “What 
would it be to have to live with such # man !” 
voluntary 


with him ae s- - 4 
companion ; a — er cheek an 
a smile carved her perfect as she caught 
the eye of Alec:Carruthers, Gating i 


across to where he stood ostensibl; 
Miss Jacky Graham, but. covertly wai 
Kate, rout 3 


Meantime Alec was suffering agonies 
jealousy. It. was torture: to him. to see 
wires ith ids Diesen Re hoe 
with evident enjoyment, as he hi, . 

to. another man. Tt is the nature of true:lo 
— soda cao bigs: Sgr aerapaks 
man, was gain 

ae a Githas hie bonnie Fate. 
He on Kate's face 


Carruthers, and a i 
in his heart against the man who, a3 he in- 
stinctively realised, was infinitely: his superior 
in every respect +4 : 

Kate saw how gloomy Alec locked, and while 

dering what could ‘be the’ reason ‘she 

sence abstracted and inattentive: to Mr. 
Mackenzie's remarks. An —— darkened 
his coantenance when, for second time; he 
asked her to dance and she did mot reply. At 
length her attention was aroused by his saying 
jn rather a rough tone,— 

“Have I been so unfortunate as to offend 
you, Miss Anstruther?” ; 

“« Offend me, Mr. Mackenzie? How. could 
you have offended me? ” she said, brightly. 

“‘T concluded I had done so because I asked 
you to do me the honour of dancing the Lancers 
with me, and you appeared ‘to Sookie at 
someone else, and not to be thinking of me! ””. 
he answered, stiffly. .§ - si 

‘That was very rude of me, certainly” re- 
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plied Kate, coldly, for his manner annoyed her. 
“I am willing to dance if you still wish it!” 

Mr. Mackenzie bowed, and led Kate to take 
her place among the dancers; but he did it 
with rage in his heart caused by the conviction 
that Kate did not esteem him at the high value 
which he was accustomed to see put upon him. 

Had she appeared uncomfortable when con- 
victed of inattention to his important self, he 
would have been satisfied; but the girl’s 
haughty manner throughout the dance was 
sufficient evidence that she was displeased. 
With the perversity of human nature he ad- 
mired her all the more for her indifference to 
his wealtk ; but at the same time he made up 
his mind that he would teach her, sooner or 
later, that he was not to be slighted with im- 
punity. 

fi ip chee” ihe tine Ff Kate =~ 
completely c! e thoroughly under- 
prises his. own heart now; one from an 
overstrained sense of honour, he had de- 
cided that he must never ask the woman 
he loved to share his fortunes, he determined 
to avoid her as much as possible. A succes- 
Sion of snow falls and severe frosts made 
riding dangerous for Kate at that time, s0 
that their excursions together were prevented, 
and it was not difficult for Alec to absent 
himself frequently for a day, on the plea of 
business. 


Kate, with the quick instincts of love, was 
keenly alive to the c ein Alec. She had 
fully believed that he loved her, and had looked 
forward joyously to the time when he would 
show her his heart, and ask her to be his wife. 
But now she n to think that she had been 
mistaken ; and fearing that she had paramos 
her love for Alec, and that he adopted the plan 
of avoidance of her society by way of showing 
that he did not love her, her maidenly pride 
7ose up-in arms. De i to make it 
avident that she was fancy free, she struck up 

. mild flirtation with Mr. Mackenzie, who, 

: during week he remained in Inverness, 

saunted Glenfyne, greatly to Christie’s amuse- 
ment and the anno} ance of Joanna, 


Towards the end of Febrnary there was a 
sudden change in the weather, which be@me 
so mild that there was a rapid thaw. The 
snow on the mountain sides disappeared as 
by magic ; the mountain streams became small 
“ivers, and in some places the loch overflowed 
its banks, ipa, tare in low-lying districts, 
though Glenfyne being on the slope of the hill 

-escaped this infliction. The days were so soft 
and y that Kate and Christie were some- 
times tem to resume their boating excur- 
sions w both enjoyed, as‘ they rowed well. 

One day Christie was ailing, and Kate, who 
pec get = — rable, boven out for a 
solitary w: e day was peculiarly still, 
not a twig seemed to stir, eit thate ae a 
great weight in the atmosphere. Kate, crav- 
ing for a whiff of pure air, suddenly thought 
that she ‘would if she could get on the 
jioch, and unfastening the little boat from its 
moor she pushed off. ~~ 

Clouds were gathering all round, and not- 
ee the stillness of the air, there was 
@ sound in the tree tops which, to the initiated, 
‘were indications of an approaching storm. 
But Kate, immersed in her own sad musings, 
was oblivious of all external impressions, until 
@ violent gust of wind sweeping down from the 
mountains caught her hat carried it into 
the water. Then sheisaw that she had drifted 
far from shore, and becoming aware that the 
storm clouds were lowering all round, she 
made a few. spehetanl attempts to ny oe 
session of her hat, and then tied her andker- 
chief over her head and turned to row home- 
wards. But this she found to bea task almost 
beyond her, powers ; for the currents, which 
prowl Rasy Sig ety melo 

Vv momen’ och was: ming more 
terblent and the wind more BN 


| Kate was natmrally brave, and so she did 
not loge heart, the wind 


high, and a thick mist began to envelope ben 
a an 2 
But when, as it began to grow dark, i Ss 





came aware that her strength was failing fast, 
and that sne made no progress, but was drift- 
ing she knew not where, she grew frightened, 
for she felt that she could never reach the 
mainland unaided, She raised her voice in a 
despairing cry, ‘‘ Alec ! oh, Alec, my love ! save 
me!’’ but the sound of her voice was drowned 
by the tumult of the elements. Again and 
again she cried, and an echo seemed to repeat 
her cry in mockery; but no answering shout 
came to cheer her, or to relieve the overpower- 
ing sense of loneliness that came over her. 

he was wet tothe skin by the mist and 
the water, which,dashed over her now and 
again ;-and almost hopeless of rescue she hid 
her face in her hands, praying and crying, as 
we do pray and cry when the trath is brought 
home to us that only Heaven can help us in 
our extremity. 

Suddenly a shock, which almost capsized 
the little boat, made Kate lift her head. The 
mist had cleared off sufficiently for her to see 
that the boat had struck against an island to 
which she and Christie had often gone for 
coolness during the summer heats. 

Hope once more rose in her breast, and quick 
as thought she seized a branch of a willow 
which overhung the water, and swung herself 
ashore. Then she groped her way onwards to 
find some rocks which she knew would afford 
her shelter, 

She was very wet and cold, and faint with 
fatigue, and having crept under the shadow of 
a large rock she either fell asleep, or became 
unconscious, but which it was she never knew. 

It was quite dusk the same evening when 
Kate’s maid knocked at the drawing-room 
door, where Joanna and Christie were sitting 
over the fire, as they loved to do in the gloam- 


ing. 

ef If you please, ma’am, do you know where 
my young lady is gone?” asked Mary. “I 
never knew her to be out so late, and it is so 
rough and wet.” 

‘*Tgn’t she come in?’’ cried the two ladies, 
who had supposed that Kate was in her own 
room, as she generally was at that time of day. 

“No, m’m, and I’m feeling anxious-like, for 
Miss Anstrather was not well to-day, and I’m 
afraid she may have been took ill, and can’t 
get home, ° 

As she spoke, Alec, who had been dressing 
for dinner, came along the passage and caught 
the girl’s last words, 

‘* What is it?” he said, shortly. 

It was Christie who answered ; ‘‘ Oh, Alec, 
Kate is not come in, and Mary is afraid she is 
ill or something, and can’t get home.” 

Alec turned very pale, but said quietly. 
“Which way did she go? Does any one 
know?” 

‘Oh, yes, sir. I saw her go along the moor 
as if she was going to the loch,” said Mary. 

‘I hope she isn't out in the boat!’’ cried 
Christie. 

‘* Nonsense!” oried Alec, sharply. ‘' That 
can’t be. She would never go out alone!” 

“She does sometimes,” said Christie, tear- 
folly, ‘“‘ since she has been so mopy.” 

A pang shot through Aleo’s breast, .and 
oa him to throw up his: hands with a pas- 
sionate gesture of terror and despair, as with 
a sound between a cry and a groan he staggered 
back against the wall, weak as a woman for 
the moment. But quickly recovering himself, 
he said, calmly,— 

“ Just bring me a lantern and a flask with 
some whisky and water, and tell David to go 
down to the loch-side by the boat-house with 
some blankets.’’ : 

Then wrapping himself in his plaid he went 
out without a word, and ran straight to the 
landing-place, where his worst fears were con- 
firmed by the discovery that Kate’s boat was 


missing. 
The worst omy of Alec Carruthers might 


have been satisfied had he seen his misery on 
making this discovery... He was so well ac- 
quainted with the dangers to which Kate was 
exposed that he could not hide from himself 
how likely it was that she was lost. 

No boat so frail as hers could live in such a 


€ 





storm as she was exposed to, and unless she 
had succeeded in reaching the island—which, 
as he knew, was her favourite resort—she was 
assuredly lost. 

He ran on to the boathouse, where he kept a 
strong boat which he used for fishing, and 
tears streamed from his eyes—such tears of 
agony as are only shed by a man under the 
dread that he has helped to wreck a life far 
dearer to him than his own. 

Who can tell the agonies of remorse suffered 
by Alec Carruthers as he remembered how he 
had suffered jealousy and pride to stand in the 
way of his declaring his love. 

he veil was torn from his eyes now. He 
knew that his mind had been full of pride and 
oe rea leading him to do the woman whom 

6 had taught tolove him a most cruel wrong ; 
and a deadly fear came over him that his _ 
were opened too late, that he had killed the 
woman who was all the world to him if she 
were dead, for she would not have been lost 
had she been happy. 

“Oh! my love! my love!” he moaned. 
“If you are living I will save you! How ter- 
ribly lonely and frightened you must be, my 
bonnie Kate !’’ 

Oh! how dark it seemed! How the loch 
tumbled and roared as with some difficulty he 
got out the boat and launched it ! 

He was a skilfal oarsman, and he put his 
whole heart into his task; but it seemed an 
eternity before he reached the island. As he 
drew near he lifted up his voice, and cried, 
‘Kate! my Kate! are you there?” 

But the only answer was the roar of the 
wind, the swish of the waters, and the splash 
of the heavy rain as it fell into the loch. 

Never had Alec seen the water so high. 
The island was ly under water, and a 
deadly fear gri his heart that, even had 
his beloved reached the island, she had been 
washed off again to find a grave in the loch. 

He seized a bough of the willow to swing 
himself ashore, and waded through the water. 
He never forgot the dire agony of dread of the 
next few moments while he searched and 
shouted in vain. 

In his inmost heart hope was dead, and in 
his mind’s eye he saw his Kate with hér dead 
face upturned drifting on those cruel waves. 

Just then his foot struck against something, 
and he tripped. He regained his footing 
quickly, and turned the light of the lantern 
towards the obstacle. Then he saw that his 
search was ended, for Kate lay huddled up 
before him. 

He knelt down, raised the still figure in his 
arms, and rested the pretty head on his ‘bosom, 
covering the pale face with passionate kisses. 
A bitter sob choked his voice. 

“Oh! my love! my love!” he moaned, 
gathering her in his arms and holding her 
close to his bosom. “My Kate! have I found 
you only to lose you again?” 

What was that? Did she move? Surely 
the eyelids quivered, he thought; and he laid 
her down, just supporting the pretty head on 
one arm, while he looked anxiously into her face. 

Again there was a quiver of the eyelids, a 
quick, gasping, half sob, and the sweet eyes 


A look of surprise, and then of joy, crept 
into them as they gazed into the anxious face 
bent over her. 

“Ig that you, Alec? dear Alec? ” she mur- 
murmed, faintly, and fainted : 

Alec wrapped her closely in his own plaid, 
and, lifting her, carried her to the boat, in 
which he laid her as comfortably as possible, 
then he rowed rapidly ashore. 

He found David at the boat-house, and the 
two men bore the girl to the house, at’ the door 
of which they were met by Joanna, who, with 
Christie, watched eagerly for their coming, 
and were only too delighted that Alec had been 
the means of saving her from so terrible a fate. 

Kate was ee ae and while Joanna 
and a un her and put her into a 
warm bed, Alec drove off to fetch the doctor, 
who was fortunately able to return with him 
to Glenfyne. 
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With reviving consciousness a sense of pas- 
sionate joy filled Kate’s heart at the remem- 
brance of the love she had read imdleo’s eyes 


“and heard in the tones of his voice, And 


when the dootor arrived she was so far restored 
as to have little need of his services. 

Alec took Dr. Mackie into his confidence, 
and obtained his permission to. see-Kate for 
& minute, 

“ But, mind, I meana; minute,” saidtheold 
naan. ‘There must be, no. excitement, or I 
will not answer for the consequences.” 

So it was with the feeling ofher lover’s:kiss 
on her lips, and .with such-bliss: in»her heart 
@s she had never felt before, that. Kate ‘sank 
into the healthful, profound slumber which 
lasted till near noon the nextiday. 

Happiaess isa wonderful medicine,and so 
it.proved in Kate’s case. She looked pale when 
she, was dressed next day andifalt very weary, 
but; beyond that, there were no: evil results 
from.her misadventure. 

As not unfrequently happens, the day. fol- 
lowing the storm, which:might have been 

roductive of such sad trouble, was serene and 

vely. The earth seemed full of:é aes 
the wind, which the day before, had :been 
fraught with destruction ;and desolation, 
breathed only blessings, and birds sang cheerily. 





CHAPTER III. 

Wuen Kate had fully recovered,' Alec flung 
away all his, pride, proposed, and was accepted. 
Kate's engegement, became known, and:almost 
the peck sewn she beard was that Mr. Masken- 
zie had taken Castlemains, and had. declared 
his intention of giving -a,Jarge entertainment 
asa “house-warming,” and sent ont cards 
of invitation to all the .gentry {far .and 
near. The greatest excitement. »prevailed 
as rumours were wafted abroad of pre- 
parations on a scale of magnificence never 
penoren in. en naienne uthood. Net only :was 

dancing in the new ball-room, bat 
pa whiny vwwants, to inaugurate the miniature 
theatre: built by the new owner of ‘*Castle- 
mains,” whodelighted i in theatrieals, Christie, 
-who had never been.at “real ball,” “was wild 
t;.and Kate .looked forward, with 
the simple pleasure of a child; to Ss 
Adec,..and made 


him. practice waltzing: with |}, 


her, to Joanna's playing. She-also undertook 
the.axrangementof all thedresses, determined 
that. Joanna and. Ghristie,.as well as her old 
friend-Miss Jacky, should be as elegantly at 
as anyone on the eventful evening. She 
often told the latter laughingly that sheought 
to. bedressed by he By milliners;”’ but on 
roecasion .the -old Jady's black meet, 
though old, made.an unexceptionable dres 
adorned with some choi¢e lace ;which had —. 
found.among her.stores. But Kate’s dreams 


-of-enjoyment were dispelled on the eve of the 


festivity by a telegram .which arrived from 
Lord Glenfarlie. tasummon Alec to a business 
interview. 


“Oh, Alec!” sshe, oried,-' Gan it: notbe put 
off for .a.day? It. conld not make smuch 
difference,” 


" No,,,my dearest ; duty .ealls,and.I’m sare 
that my Kate would not wish to hold me-beck,’’ 
he. answered,.fondly, “I am disappointed, 


tao,for I Jooked medi seeing, you in your | 


brav 
“<I don’t think I shall go!’ eried, Kase.“ It 
will be no pleasnre.without you.” 
id mit al yes! You ella ami ap try teenjey:your- 
y.do not waltz, ec replied. 

Of conraenot, I coulda’t a now with 
savond but you,” enied the girl, +*Qh! Lwish 
you .were. not going .away:freom me. -What 
shall Ldo pa you?” 

“It's only .for two. days, .my,darling, -and 
will oon,.go. ;Seqn now,-teoo, we shall 
be :together for always, you: knew. -Does it 
make you as .happy.to remember :that as I 


fae) 22’ 
in words, but, her 
answer, aetisfied her lover, choaeaaealee 
“ My precious.one! -What have: I sdone-to 
bieate such a treasure as my Kate,” 


Castlemains waslike a fairy palace on the 
eventful night. Lights glitteredin all the win- 
dows ; many-coloured —— gleamed amid the 
trees, ‘and from boats on the lake. ‘The miusic 
of a splendid band rang through the rooms and 
floated away.on the night breezes. 

Mr. Mackenzie reeeived his guests in the 
‘hall; and when the Glenfyne” party’ arrived 
he told himeelf that Kate Anstruther was the 
most ‘beautiful: woman prevent, in her pure 
white-satin robes, aoe white roses-in her hair 
and her bosom. He professed: polite regrets 
at Aleo’s absence, but rejoiced inwardly, and at 
once asked Kate forthe first waltz. 

‘i am not going to‘\dance round dances, but 
if -you care for: a’ quadrille I shail be ‘very 
a (yf Lill i. = 

ned his face for a: moment, 
but he a his name on her card for the first 
Lancers. That being over he taid,— 

“Tf you do ‘not care to dance, ‘Miss 
An er, would you help ‘me with some 
tableaux vivants, ‘I have » professional man- 
ager here, but most of the young ladies care 
only for dancing, which is Gull for the elders, 
who can only look-on.” 

“I shall be very pleased,’ said “Kate. «I 
_ —_ to acting in*private theatricals, and 

6 it.” 

“Then will you come with me?” and he 
gave her his arm to take her to the theatre. 

“T'll come, too,” cried Miss Jacky, answer- 

‘a look Kate gave her. “ Perhaps I can 
help:some -way.”’ 


done it. 

The tableaux were'a great success, and called 

forth much applause ‘from the spectators. 
‘Presently the manager said, — 

‘* We ought to have a bridal scene, If you, 
madam ’’—addressi — Jatky—* will end 
your lace shawl no 
The: shawl was handed to him, and: at once 
thrown over Kate’s head. ‘‘ Where could be a 
more beautiful bride ? ’’ cried he. 

Mr. Saye " FAemsees | privilege of 
enacting m, a some ‘young 
ladies were fourid to complete a'tableaw which 
* brought down the owns. ” This was the 
finale,-and the spectators adjourned to the 
drawing-room, to be soon joined “by the 


“ Let us keep up the'farce # little while ; it 
will Noy —a. and as = a ~ 
can help me amuse my guests!” lau 
“a vey aa” id ‘K errily ; ae 

“Very well,” sai ate, mi id-as 
they entered the room he'said distinctly, 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, let me introduce 
my wife to:you.” 

‘Your wife? Are you married to ‘that 
lady?” cried some one. 


Kate, laughing. “ Won't you congratulate me 
and my husband?” 

'“ Then werare to eall you Mrs."Muaékenzio, I 
suppose? Is itso?” 

Of -course. Wives 
husbands’ ‘mames,' I <thi 
‘bantering tone, 

Miss heard:all that passed ,-and;‘tarn- 
‘ing pale, tried to reach Kate, but the ‘crowd 


ly ‘take ‘their 
she replied, in a 


WAS - and it was some ‘niinutes before, 
6 girs arm, she whisperéd,— 
lassie, don’t carry on this folly.” 
hod esi are Alec — not: mind ajoke,” 
ioe rep in the same tone 


implored the old lady. 
4 me Of course if you-thidile it would 
: vex Aleo it shall not -go on,’’ Kate said ; and, 


that she — the joke ‘to’ be ended. 
he said, blandly; ‘bat-with | 
a look hie in after- days Kate understood. 
z& wa had 


Kate-knelt by her open window looking on to 
= pommel ser nls of intento bar 
| were C & sm se 

ness was on-her lips. She*was as’ hap 

wes. 





» om this earth, it is possible'to’be. Her 


She wished afterwards that she had ‘20t |: 


g more will be needed.” |: 


sé  Dian’t you know-we were married ? ">said |' 


“But. don’t do it, ‘ehild 1 Tt’ ien’t safe!” 


drawing \Mr, ‘Mackenzie .aside, she told him | 


wien away, bind ‘one “night | b 


looked so fair, s0 full of joy, so rarely lovely 
in its unclondéd eran me 

She was too te py to sleep, and mused in 
thankful antic of the sweet new life so 
near; for on the poase*eotenteas tamaariogy 
to her chil@hood’s home, to leave it 
shortly as the bride of the man m “ihe 
loved ‘with a love untold. “She watched till 
the stars faded, and’ pear erey tints, heralds 
of dawn, came-over the & Then she laid 
down and fell 

She-was to leave Inverness by a morning 
train, and after breakfast, when ‘prepared’ for 
be mene d she and her lover were together 

eet 2 room for a last farewell. 
Fou will write every ‘day, “Alec?” “she 
e “My dear, it is *so-hard to leave 

you ” 


“ But how soon I shall ‘follow to bring you 
‘back for ‘ever, love!” arid‘ as ‘the sound of 
soorath wa ak of = bnieredbe.cLtec Alco 

to spea. a 
gathered Kate to his bosom, Twhlepeting ting 


A brisk tap at the‘door caused them to start 
ere A as Margerie, the *housemaid; enteréd, 

“Tf you sir, there’s Pee re ol 
come Ry a 2 soar , and he’s 
Mistress Mackenzie. Pm telling him: >. og 
nae Mistress Mackenzie here, bat he'llno “be 
satisfied. He's daft, Tm: 

at Kate. 


“It's some mistake. ‘I'll speak to‘Mr. Mac- 


“No thistake!’™ that gentleman, who 

K had not ‘waited ‘to i invited te enter. “Mrs, 
Mackenzie is here; and there she starids. “No, 
‘Tam not daft,” Cee et ey tein’ 
‘Aleo’s look’ of “Phere stands~my wife. 
If you'don’t ), look’at her.” 
lec turned to where ag he re senate tl 
ty with an expression 6f deadly fear.on‘her 


ie a "" ‘he’ cried, springing “Soveede 
“her. 1 Sbat sit? I-am ‘here, !’'No one 
can harm you.” 

pe ealled tebe mee, d from the awful 


mace eee a 


~ Look at ie cael tn sk: “Ask 
Tings the ght Bt fy: hensereewsning. -Or 
m the my Ww: Or 
T'll tell you, as she.does not-speak.” 

Aloo listened to his tale, growing pale to-the 
lips, anda banefal | flashed from his eyes 

“ You.contemptible hound!” ‘he: ‘shouted, 
“to take advantage of-a young gitl's: dnno- 
cence and ignorance of our abominable «mar- 


riage laws.” 
Bly a 
Mackenzie,” but‘he was 'e 


b Kate's cry of 

Oh, no, no! cannot be, Adeo ; tell:me 
it is not trae. It: was4o i —he knows 
it was. Oh, do not say: 9! 

She looked from one tothe other,:‘and. read 
her doom in her lover‘s. , despairing 


ote I ‘ould, | ay cating ‘abet I 
eannot.” 

She dheew ‘up'teee-heinds: 16 a gesture of 
despair. 


S as oer wailed. 
the-anguibhed ‘ex- 
down eee 
Le ‘Mackenzie. 


a 


‘Heaven’ 
an tee 


you to my-dying vor A 
nothin Sere Fo mperces I 
want a’ mistress of 


| * Castlemains,’ a eanld @halever goa mek T in- 
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tended to marry you, and you are my wife sure 
enough,” and he chuckled. 

Kate started up, transformed by fez. 

**Qh, I was right!’ she crie?. “‘ You area 
bad, cruel man. But I will not be your wife. 
I hate—yes, I hate. and despise you, and I will 
not Yive with you.” 

* You wiil have to do so, madam, the law 
will make you. It did not suit me to take you 
before, but you will come home with me now.” 

“T will not. Oh, Alec, my love, save me 
from him!” sheshrieked, in a perfect agony. 

Then, with a wailing cry, she fell ecuseless 
to the ground, 

* * * * * 

All that could be done was done. 

All the most eminent lawyers were consulted, 
but one and-all gave as their opinion that this 

poor yo creature was the wedded wife of 
the man she loathed with bitter loathing, who 
by cruel fraud had stolen her from the man 

e loved, and to whom she was the sweetest | 
and dearest creature on God's earth. 

In after years Kate wondered that the shock 
of thé discovery did not kill her at once, 

For one whole day she remained shut up 
alone, longing and praying for death, 

“Tam so young!’’ she cried, ‘‘how shall I 
bear my life?” 

Look what .way she would, there was no 
help for her, no release but death from the 
cruel fate forced on her by.a heartless fraud. 

She was utterly heartsick as she thought of 
the long, dreary existence before her, 

Seasons would change, suns would rise and 
~ but for her never again could hope or joy 

awn, 

Her pain was.one.which.no-time could cure ; 
growing, agony must be her portion, bound to 
& man whom she hated and feared, 

Tt was. all she could do to help calling down 
curses on the head of the man who had 
wronged ber so oraaily, 

She did not see Alec after the blow fell, until 
all was decided, and she was going to join her 
husband.- Then she asked to see him for,a 
last farewell. 

A veil must be drawn over that meeting so 
full of agony. 

Its result was t2 rouse Kate from her des- 

g rebellion against her fate; for, crash- 

down his own pain, Alec sought to 

strengthen her to endure her lot, which was 
infinitely more cruel than his.own. 

“My own faxiin »” he said, Ferie — 

ess shining eyes. ‘You have been 

» but Mr. Mackenzie jis 

gee husband. He loyes you in his way, 
hough it isa selfish way ; and the wrong he 
did you does not.absolye you from the.alle- 
ane P hi ewehim. Try todo your.dnty by 
ry to make him a better man, and 
help -him to make a good use of his great 
reall. 3 t let your tiger a falar, ild, 
cause of this .early . ou may yet 
find ‘hsppiness, or.peace, which is more last- 


“TI will try, Aleo. If 1; ecessful I shall 

Sane a het meee 
other ,80 > BS ay: 

B might _kigs, , Kate into the 


encouraged him to carry it ou 
that absence, with complete. 
would be his best ;cure;,and 
knew how great would be-her desols 
she could no longer see his face, or hear the 
sound of his veice, she felt that she dare not 
he empcned to be Honan patio n oh sonejen so tly 
hin, .w ve NOW. WO 
But 2 Fg Pak: oe 


ined that she would no longer | he 


murmur’ nor despair. She looked her life in 

pork ares ae to make ip best of it;. ye 
‘0 hide. r pain from uman eyes, 

set to the duties of the lite that 


the ‘sensitive, 


OHAPTER IY. 


On acold winter’s morning, three years later, 
Kate MacKenzie sat at breakfast in her luxu- 
riously-furnished boudoir at “ Castlemains,” 
On a. stool at her feet a tiny, golden-haired girl 
sat nursing a white kitten, and crooming a 
little song in the intervals of chattering in her 
pretty baby lingo to her mother. 

The years that had passed had changed Kate 
from a blithe, happy gil to.a grave woman, 
looking far older than her years, but possessed 
of beanty of a rare order, 

Who can tell how great had been the torture 
of those years to thehigh-souled, loving woman 
who was bound by i luable fetters to a 
man whom it was impossible. either to love or 
respect ! 

etimes a terrible longing came over her 
that she might wake.and find that she had had 
a fearful dream; that the heavy cloud might 
pass and the joys of life shine upon-her once 
more, But, no! Life could never again bring 
joy.to her! 

She had learnt many a ee een during 
her married life ; ‘and sithough mistress of 
Castlemains, and of a noble mansion in London, 
she oft-times envied the cotters’ wives, who 
loved their husbands, and were lovedin return. 

Time had not improved Mr. Mackenzie. His 
selfishness and vanity increased every pay: 
His ruling passion was pride of wealth, and the 
desire to in style and expenditnre all 
around him, wife must be the best dressed 
woman. in the fashionable throngs in which he 
delighted, and to this end he loaded -her with 
presents. Her jewellery was magnificent, her 
diamonds would haye graced a.queen, and were 
the envy of all her.aequaintance. 

In his entertainments he insisted 
amount of vulgar parade, which to. 8, re- 
fined instincts -was revolting. In the most 
trifling details he required money to be spent 
so lavishly that it could not fail to attract, at. 
tention and make people talk. ‘This delighted 
him, but it was.a misery to his wife, who knew 
that behind his back people langhed at him for 
his assumption. : 

The owner of Castlemains was Py. nO jmeaRs 
popular. His¢ ter was well known, and 
peo ie pitied. a bag He had not 
asi redeeming q . e was .a hard 
landlord, an unjust, syraanionl master, and his 
temper. was noterious Fatt and morose, 

It was more than.whispered that, in. private, 
he often sruelly ill-used his long-suffering wife 
who bore with angelic patience the outbreaks 
of passion which were a positive torture to 
“minded woman, ad 
strove so hard to be a good wife—and her 
maid and Miss Jacky could have told of large 
black bruises gpnacd D7. cowardly blows. 

In his selfish way Mr. Mackenzie had loved 
Kate . (He .thought her beauty and 

ace would prove.an extra attraction, to his 
& and he-determined,that by fair means 

she should be his wife. But when.he 


mn an 


or fo 


had attained: his desire it was like dead; sea |. 
fruit —.as, ashes :to 


his lips. And when 
he despaired of, guining Kate’s love, his own 
loye, turned to hate ; » ashe told her on the 
day she went. with him to-his home, he yowed 
to her, guffer for scorning him. 

a first step he positively forbid ll. inter- 
course with: Glenfyne, saying coarsely,— _ 
““T am not going to have you carry on with 

rs, whenever you. are out 


Wy. 
of my ine 
Goaded beyond endurauce,.Kate cried,— 
“Qh! why,do. you Aorture me so! 


you not yay Fe me.enough without that? 
You-need not fear that I forget that ;I 
am your id 


“T will, care you don’t do.so. I_shall 
steed is.stolep,”” 


shut the stable.doo: the 
tag hansen ek, 
every, nerve quiver . 
of his taunts, rey gat silent. 
She had one.staungh friend often near her. 
Miss Jacky .not be 





lay before her, 
for her sorely 


ing therein.to find ‘healin 
wounded heart. . 


In her. intense. . 
Mackenzie's and fortunately . con- 


€ 


@s8, 


che raved, ‘*or:1’ll give you:all 


d. no 2 
ty for Kate she pee tig 9 | back in her easy chair, straggling. 


trived so to make him dread the lash of her 
tongue that he thought it safer to be civil to 
the old lady, who was therefore allowed free 
access to Kate. She was a wise, as well asa 
sympathetic friend ; and many a time Kate’s 
reason was saved the tears she wept on 
the bosom of the lonely old maid, who soothed 
her with motherly tenderness, while encoura- 
ging her to endure patiently. 

he life of the Mackenzies was a whirl of 
gaiety. ‘When they. were in London, balls and 
parties followed, each other in an uninterrupted 
round; and at Castlemains a succession of 
fashionable visitors prevented husband and 
wife beiag much alone together, otherwise,.as 
— often felt, she could not have borne her 

e. 
Kate was one of the leading beauties of 
society, and for a while this fact gratified her 
husband, because he thought that it added to 
his importance. But by degrees he grew 
jealous. of her popularity, for, though. every 
one talked of ‘‘ the beautifal Mrs, Mackenzie,” 
he appeared to be overlooked altogether ;. and 
he had.a shrewd suspicion that the people who 
ate his dinners and enjoyed his ies es- 
teeraed him as merely an appendage to the 
beautifal woman who bore his name. 

This idea was most galling to him, and 
helped to inflame his temper, and to render 
him more churlish than ever in his behaviour 
to his wife. 4 

For a few months the hopes of an heir caused 
him to treat Kate-with more. consideration ; 
but when those hopes ended in disappointment 
ane iy birth of a daughter, his-rage knew no 

an 

Of late especially he had been subject to 
such upgovernable fits of fnry, alternating 
With depression, that his wife sometimes 
| feared he was.in danger -of losing his 
reason, and her. life was a,perfect, martyrdom 
of. suffering and fear. 

His favourite mode of torturing her-was by 
threatening to take her baby from her and 
send her away, and he would hardlylet her 
| Bee it. The only-time-of enjoyment with it 

that she ever could a ee a dp the cone 
‘morning hours, before tyrant was about. 
Then she would have the little thing brought 


to:her,and forthe time mother and child were 
happy and 
n; the of which I write this - 
|. ful. time was The sound of a heavy 
footstep in the corridor made Kate turn, 


It was followed by a peremptory knock at the 
door and the instant appearance of herhus- 
band, the expression of whose face betokened 
anything bat an amiable frame of mind. 
~** What is that ves aoe pera? oot 
away at once,” hesaid roughly, at the same time 
kicking the kitten, and making it utter. a doje- 
fal mew, whenppes little, Katie to-ery. 
“ Take that child away directly, do:you hea 
me?” roared ‘Mr. Maekenzie, aiming a blow 


at the little thing’s head. 

“Iam going todo so directly, Come dar- 
ling, mother,” said the poor mother, 
awho.trembling like a leaf, took her. ehild Jsitten 
and ail, into. arms, .and hugging them to 


her bosom turned to leave the room. 


“* Where's the nurse? I don’t pay wages for 
you to be nursemaid. -Ring the bell?” bo 
thundered. i 
Before his wife conld obey heseized the bell- 
| handle, and rang such a-peal that allthe ser- 
.wants:from upstairs: and downstairs same fiy- 
ing toseeowhat was the matter. This.oniy 
increased the master’s fury. 

“ What/are you all doing here, :a paroel of 
ieay: loons? Be off to your business, allof you, ‘ 
‘They all promply-obeyed. “The nurse, with 
a look of imtenge pity at her mistress, took the 
little girl and carried it away, and husband 


Lend wife-were alone together. 


“Now, madam, pe ie good.as to attend to 
mo," sald Me, Mackenzie. 
- JKate,-who wa white to the; lips, —— 
sup- 
press the hysterical sobs which almost choked 
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her. She succeeded by a mighty effort, and 
answered quietly,— 

“IT am listening, Donald. What isit you 
want?” 

‘*T want your jewellery. Where is it?” he 
said, roughly. 

“Tt is all in thé jewel-case you had made 
for it,” she said, with a look of surprise. 

‘* Very well, show me!” he answered, shortly. 

Kate rose and went into her bedroom followed 
by her husband, who stood by while she opened 
the strong box and lifted out case after case. 
What a display it was! Diamonds of purest 
water in every variety of form and setting. 
Parures of sapphires, rubies, emeralds, opals, 
&c., all of priceless value, and representing an 
enormous sum of money. As he examined each 
= Mr. Mackenzie seemed to gloat over 
them. 

Presently he left the room, and returned 
rene & bringing a small portmanteau, into 
which he put everything. Having finished his 
task, he said,— s 

‘*T'll take care of these. Mind you are 
ready prepared to start with me by the mail. 
train to-night! You’d best ringfor your maid 
at once; you women take such a time to pack 
your confounded frippery, and I wish you to 
take all your most handsome dresses! You 
are not to say a word aboat the jewellery to 
her, mind! Tell her you are going to town 
with me to see a doctor, Do you understand ? 
Not another word!” 

*“ Are you feeling ill, Donald? I am very 
sorry! Would it not be better for you to go 
by the morning train? It would be better for 
baby, also, than travelling by night! ’’ 

*“ Baby !” he echoed, mimicking her voice. 
“T am not going to be saddled with that brat! 
You have got to learn to do without it now, 
and think only of your husband, as a good wife 
should, but as you've never done yet! ” 

“She can follow with nurse to-morrow!” 
said Kate, quickly. 

‘‘ Nurse can take her to town to-morrow, if 
you like; but she won’t find us! We shall be 
out at sea by that time, I hope!” answered 
her husband, quickly. 

“ Out at sea? What do you mean, Donald?” 
asked the poor wife, looking fearfully at him. 

“T mean that I am ruined, and have got to 
make a bolt, and you’re coming with me! I 
shall make you go on the stage, I think! Ay! 
you'll have to work now, my lady!" and he 
chuckled viciously. 

Px yi looked stunned for a second ; then she 
cried,— 

“TI must take my baby with me to-night, 
then !” 

“Not to-night, or any other night! You 
can’t have it any more, I tell you—so there! 
I’ve said it!’’ 

The poor wife threw herself on her knees 
before him. 

“Donald!” she cried, “I'll follow you to 
the world’s end! I'll slave for you; but I 
must have my child! Have pity! You don’t 
know how a mother’s heart is bound up in her 
child! Katie is a part of myself, Remember 

our own mother, and be merciful to me! 

“Get up,” he shouted, his face purple with 
passion. ‘‘ That masquerading won’t go down 
with me. Send the brat to your old lover as a 
keepsake,” he added, with a derisive laugh. 
Then suddenly he gasped for breath, tore at 
his shirt-collar, and fell to the ground, his 
yea glaring, and his lips covered with 

oam. 


With a shriek ‘of terror Kate pulled the bell, 
and, raising her husband, sup him in her 
arms while she unfastened his neck coverings. 
The bell was answered with suspicious alacrity, 
and servants crowded into the room. 

“Send for a doctor,” gasped their mistress; 
and while some one to do her bidding 
the butler, an old man stooped over his master 
who now lay still, with closed eyes'and livid 
complexion. 

“He’s dead!”’ he whispered to the maid. 
**Get the mistress away before the doctor 
comes.” 





Mary went to her mistress and said gently, 
“Let Simmons support master, m’m; he’s 
stronger then you.” Then something in the 
expression of Kate’s face touched her, so that 
she put her arms round her, crying, “‘ Ob, Miss 
Katie, my dearie, come away,” and leading her 
to the nursery she put the baby in her arms 
and left the mother and child together. 

* 


A few days later the fashionable world was 
electrified by the tidings of the ruin of Mr. 
Mackenzie, and of his sudden death when on 
the eve of flight. The particulars of the last 
interview between husband ard wife somehow 
transpired, and voices were raised joudly. in 
execration of the dead man, and pity of his 
widow. A perfect panic was caused by the 
announcement of the insolvency of Mackenzie 
and Co., for the house had been considered 
“safeas the Bank of England;” whereas it 
was proved by examination of the books that 


the whole affair had been a gigantic swindle.* 


Who can describe the desolation and miser 
of the hundreds, who, having trusted their all 
to Mr. wesncgs, were ce to — 

enury! Itwasa heart-rending picture, suc 
a inane honest men shudder, nt drew scald- 
ing tears of agony from the eyes of the widow 
of the author of such dire suffering. ‘ 

The dead man’s widow gave up everything; 
even the settlement made upon her she refused 
to accept, though pressed to do so by the 
creditors, who felt only pity for her. Even 
her own fortune she made over to the sufferers 
by her husband’s wickedness, reserving only a 
hundred a-year for her own use, for her child’s 
sake. 

As soon as she could make arrangements to 
do so, she left Scotland fora quiet town in 
Germany, where she hoped to obtain pupils 
for music and English. She did not go alone ; 
Miss Jacky Graham insisted upon being the 
companion of her exile, declaring that she had 
** long desired to live in Germany, but had not 
courage to go alone!” 

Kate saw through the kind old lady’s ruse, 
but thankfully accepted the sacrifice which she 
knew love made sweet to her friends. And so 
life flowed on quietly until the world had for- 

‘otten Kate Mackenzie, whom, for a while, they 
fad worshipped. But there was one in whose 
heart she lived and ever would do so, and who 
loved her all the better for her noble, unselfish 
life, all particulars of which he heard from 
his sister, Joanna Carruthers. 

— a + + * 

It was the glorious summer time, and Kate 
Mackenzie with her faithfal friend and little 
Katie were spending the holiday time ata pretty 
village on the banks of the Rhine. One lovely 
morning they sat out under the trees working, 
while Katie played near. Suddenly, attracted 
by some bright-hued flowers growing on the 
brink of the river, she stretched ont her hand 
to gather them, and before her mother could 
reach her, overbalanced herself and fell into 
Sot tteriog of guish th hi 

a scream anguish, the mother 
was aboat to plange after her, but a strong arm 
held her back, and then sky and earth seemed 
to meet in a confused mass, and she knew no 
more till she found herself lying on the grass 
with a face, whose features had long 
graven in her heart, bent over her. 

As she gazed into the eyes which looked so 
oviegy into her own, she murmured : “ Alec!” 

‘““My own at last!” was the whispered 
reply, * * * 

* * 


A month later the August sun shone on an 
interesting gcene enacted at Glenfyne. ‘The 
laird was returning home from a lengthened 
foreign tour, bringing his bride with him. 

mphal arches were erected everywhere ; 
servants and tenants, in gala attire, stood about 
in joyous expectation, and as soon as the car- 
riage bearing the travellers came in sight 
shouts of welcome rent the air, = = 

Joanna Carruthers, her sweet face bright 
with happiness, stood at the door, and was the 
first to welcome Kate back to Glenfyne. 

It was a pleasant sight to see the laird and 





his beautifal wife standing hand-in-hand under 
the porch of their home, while, in a few well- 
chosen words, he thanked his tenants for their 
hearty welcome. Cheers were given for the 
laird and Mrs, Carruthers, and as the shouts 
died away the laird cried : “ Now boysgl am 
going tocall for anothercheer.” He took Miss 
Jacky’s hand and led her forward, saying: 
‘*You all know this lady, let her hear how 
pleased you are to see her again. Now then,” 
and waving his bonnet he led the cheers, which 
were sO eee oe the old lady fairly broke 
down and sobbed aloud. 

‘*Three cheers for little missie!”’ cried a 
voice somewhere, as little Katie was raised in 
her mother’s arms, and again the air rang with 
lond “ Hurrahs” which were repeated by the 
mountain echoes far and wide. 

That night when all was still, Alec Carruthers 
and his wife stood together looking ont om 
the view which Kate loved so well. ey 
were silent for awhile; then the laird clasped 
his wife to his heart, murmuring: ‘‘ My own 
at last. Though we were separated for so long, 
nothing but death can part us now, and we are 


‘all the dearer to each other because of all we 


have suffered.’’ 

** Thank Heaven for its great my reve- 
rently replied Kate, as she clung to her hus- 
band, and looked up at him with eyes. full of 
adoring loye. 

[THE END.] 








THE LOST STAR. 


(Continued from page 57.) 

“Td do it again, if I could only come across 
him,” said Graves, eagerly. ‘‘ What do you 
say, Sir Arthur? Don’t you think really I 
might be of use to you if I came with you 2» 

Sir Arthur shook his head, with a smile. 

**No! One hot-headed fellow on onr hands 
is quiteenough atatime. I suppose Lady 
Chester and Jerningham have been sent for?” 

“Yes, monsieur. They were telegraphed 
for at once.” 

** And nowI must go and do the ble 
to all these people, whom I wish at Jericho, 
and try to find a quiet moment to tell my 
wife. What she'll say to it all, goodness only 
knows! I should like t play her a scurvy 
trick, and slip away without telling her!” 

Meanwhile Violet, in happy unconsciousness 
of all that had happened, was dancing and 
laughing, and enjoying herself, with a grace and 
a charm of manner that never forsook either 
of the sistets,and which fascinated men 
almost more than their beauty. 

Berm ogre ae ab - ae 
played with unflagging zeal, like well-regulated 
machines warranted not to stop till they were 
erdered to. Wany eyes had roamed round the 
rooms in search cf Ruby and Violet’s, perhaps, 
more constantly than any others. : 

‘*If Lord Alverley were here, I could under- 
stand it,” she thought to herself, as, tired after 
an endless polka, she had entreated Lord 
Merehaven to stop. “Is anything the 
matter, auntie?” she s1id aloud, as her aunt 
passed her, talking earnestly to Sir Arthur. 

“Forty minutes past seven from Victoria ! 
She can neyer doit! Poor child! the shock 
must have been terrible.” : 

“What is it? Has anything happened ?”’ 
and Violet laid her hand on Lady Augusta’s 
arm to compel her attention. ° 

“Yes. We havejust heard of the death of 
a friend—at least he’s dying. 2: 

“ And where’s Raby ?”’ feeling instinctively 
that ‘there was some connection between the 
two. 

‘* Upstairs,” with a glance at Lord Mere- 
haven. “She has danced till she can dance 
no more!” " 

“ She's not ill?” 

**No, Why. shonld she be? Go on, my 
dear. It will not do to let it ce Ae 

“TIT thought you said somethine about a 
train,” still only half satisfied. v 

“So I did. It does not do to be too inqui- 
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sitive, does it ?’’ turning with an attempt at a 
smile to the a 
, Lady Augusta Bluebeard’s 

i tus that. Talking of dying,” 
he added with a drawl, as Violet dropped down 
into a chair at the concluding bars of the dance, 
and he took his place beside her. ‘“ They say 
that Alverley has given Miss Deyncourt the 
slip after all. He has gone to the only place 
where she was sure not to follow, unless she 
couldn’t help it!” with a cynical smile. 

“ What do you mean?” looking up at him 
with wide-open startled eyes. 

“ He's been acting Don Quixote at Monte 
ne = and come to grief. Won’t you have an 
ice?” ; 

‘* Then he has been losing a lot of money 
again ?’’ 

. “ Losing his money, that's taken for granted. 
Never was such a fellow for ill-luck; but this 
time he has been losing his life as well. 
Hulloa, are you ill?” --. , . 

“Is it true?” she gasped, as white 
as her dress, for in a. moment she thought of 
the despair she knew this must cast over her 
sister. ai 5 

“True as gospel, but: I wish to heavens I 
had never mentioned it. I never met him 
here, so I thought. you scarcely knew him. 
Don’t let us talk of it now—it doesn’t do,” 

She could not trust her voice to ask another 
question, and she felt she must not yield to 
her impulse to rush upstairs after Ruby, so 
she asked him to take her to the baloony— 
there she could think it out in comparative 
peace. This was the reason why Harold could 
not come. He must have sent her the bouquet 
just before he. started, because of course he 
had gone. : 

Surely he must have loved her not a little 
to have thought of her at all at such a moment ; 
and she—she liked him better than any other 
friend—that was all she knew. 

She had steeled her heart against him, be- 
cause it was he who had intérfered between her- 
self and Captain Marston. Knowing, by this 
time that he had saved her from something 
worse than death, with womanly inconsistency, 
she owed him a grudge for it, instead of being 
overwhelmed with gratitude, and felt that she 
would be shamefully disloyal to her past 
dream, if she allowed herself to listen to his 
words of love. 

Now that he was away from her, and she 
found how sorely she missed him when he 
was not there, her heart softened towards 
him ; and the tears came into her eyes, as she 
thought of the sorrow he must feel at his 
brother’s death. Poor Lord Alverley! she 
remembered the smile with which he had 
asked if he could do anything for her, and 
wondered how she had ever found the courage 
to intercede for her lost lover. Then she 
looked up at Lord Meréhaven, with the tears 
be hanging om her lashes. ‘‘What did he 

le ” 

“ He wasshot by Captain Marston ina duel,” 

She clasped her hands together with a sup- 
pressed cry, but the Marquis happened to be 
looking out over the trees, and did not notice 
it, 80 went on: ‘‘ They say he was blackguard 
enough to take away the character of a girl he 
was fond of ; Marston. was an utter sweep and 
deserved the licking, but I’m sorry that Alver- 
ley bad to pay for it.” 

She wanted to hear no more. Sick with grief 
and horror she sat perfectly silent, quivering 
from head to foot. 

This was the man to whom her first love 
had been given—this was the man whom she 
had worshipped in her heart of hearts ! 

* * 


The ball was over at last, and Violet crept 
upstairs with a mre A wae and weary legs, 
She stole softly into Ruby’s room, and found 
every preparation made for an early journey. 
A box, already locked and strapped, stood out- 
side on the landirg; her. bonnet, veil, gloves, 
«&e., were laid upon the table, She herself 
was fast asleep, with the tears still wet on her 
white cheeks,,. Looking down at her fondly, 
with the tears running down her own, Violet 








dropped down on her kneés, and prayed that 
Heaven might give her sister strength to bear 
this heavy trial; and then she went out of the 
room on tiptoe, 

After a few minutes she returned, divested 
of her splendours and wra in a dressing. 
gown, and lying down on the sofa resolved to 
stay there till the morning, lest she might 
oversleep herself in her own room, and Ruby 
might be gone, without one wotd of sympathy 
from her. She thought she would lie awake 
the whole time, but nature was too much for 
ber, and she was soon sleeping like a child, 
her bright hair strewn over the pillow, her 
small hands clasped as if in prayer. 

It was thus that Ruby found her, when she 
started from her bed as the clock struck six, 
so dreadfully afraid lest she might be late. 
She felt } to run to her sister and 
throw her arms round her neck, but contented 
herself .with casting pitiful glances in her 
direction whilst she hastily performed her 
toilette, When her bonnet was on, she knelt 
down by her side and kissed her. Violet was 
awake in a moment. “Oh, my darling—if I 
could only do anything for you!” 

ma y that I may be in time,” with quiver- 
ing lips—‘ that is all!” 


OHAPTER XLV. 

Ox!. the long journey from Victoria to 
Dover—from Dover to Calais—from Calais to 
Paris ; the long weary waiting till the train 
ange — _ ees Station ; we meee 

ight with its ent stoppages ; that shiver- 
ing hour before the dawn, when Sir Arthur 
got out at some station on the line—she did 
not care to inquire which it was—and brought 
her a steaming. cup of coffee ; the gradual 


breaking of theday, as the railway skirted the 
edge of the shore, and the wide expanse of the 
Mediterranean wakened into a sea of glory; 
the scorching sun of midday, which turn 

the tolerably comfortable carriage into an 
oven ; and then the wo tel unconquerable 


dread which came over Ruby as the train 
steamed slowly into the railway station at 
Nice, and she knew that the end of the journey 
had come at last. 

She had longed for this hour, with all the 
passion of her 4; and now she was afraid 
to go out and meet it. 

The boy, Louis Duverny, who had acted as 
couriér on the way, saw after the luggage, 
ealled a caléche and pair, and saved Sir Arthur 
and the mystified Simpson all trouble. 

Ruby said nothing as they drove rapidly 
through the town, past the quay, up the 

8 in the blazing sun- 

. She saw no , and heard nothing, 

but y beating < a own heart, weaiad 

seemed to when carriage at 

the principal door of the Hotel de Ia Maiter. 
ranée. 

Sir Arthur, who looked very grave, went up 
the steps into the hall, and made some in- 
quiries, He came down them with a more 
cheerful aspect, and said briefly : “‘ We are in 
time!’’ as he held out his hand to help her 
out, 

She was trembling so that she could ey 
walk, but she had promised not to brea 
down, and she he her word. As they were 
being conducted down what seemed to them 
an endless corridor, they met Harold Jerning- 
ham, who started back in surprise. “ This is 
good. of you ! how did you hear?” 

“He sent for her! ” said Sir Arthur, shortly. 
“ How is he?” 

“ This may savehim!’’ his voice was hoarse, 
his face wan ; one look at it seemed to take the 
last ray of hope from Ruby’s heart. 

They went on down a few steps, up a great 
many others, till Velaro a door, where 
Harold stopped. ‘“ y were obliged to move 
him here—out of the noise. Perhaps I had 
better go in first.” He opened the door and 
went in, leaving it ajar. : 

A voice—which she could scarcely recognise 
as that of Alverley’s, it was so changed—rose 
high in an incoherent flow of words, which 





sent a thrill through the listener’s breast. 
He was calling—calling—calling, for some- 
body who would not come; every now and 
then the words were quite distinct, and 
vibrated through Ruby’s heart; then they 
sank away into an indistinct murmur, and she 
could only understand the vague longing which 
breathed through them all. 

Then Harold opened the door, and beckoned 
to her, ‘* It is our last chance!” he whispered 
to Sir Arthur,"who nodded an assent.’ « 

With faltering steps, Ruby advanced across 
the darkened room towards the’ stall; white 
bed on which Lord Alverley lay. Something 
seemed to draw her back, and she sto 
fearing to go forward. Then the voice, which 
had always seemed sweeter than any music in 
her ears, murmured in accents of the softest 
entreaty: ‘ Ruby—my Ruby, my own lost 
star! come back to me—come back!’’ And 
pressing her hand to her heart, she ran for- 
ward, caught his hand to her lips, and raised 
her face to his—so wan and white—with a 
world of passionate longing in her eyes. 

**T am here! don’t you know me—look at me, 
dearest—you sent for me, and I’ve come!”’ 

The sound of her voice seemed to calm him 
at once ; a quiyer ran through his wasted frame 
—he tried to raise his head, but it fell back 
helplessly on the pillow. 

“ Not—Ruby?” 

“Yes! Ruby herself. I’ve come as fast as 
ever I could!” 

“No; she is married—she doesn’t want me— 
Marston’s here”—his voice rising, his fever 
returning—“ he shall have it if he likes—it’s an 
insult, sir—a lie—a foul-mouthed liar, Ob, 
Heaven! I loved her, and she won’t come!” 

“Alverley, listen to me!” in piteous 
entreaty, as if by the force of her love she 
could compel his wandering reason to return. 

“ Who says Alverley? Not she—she never 
called me that. She never loved me half 
enough——”’ 

wa eee look at me just once!’’ He 
started, and his roaming eyes settled sudden! 
upon her face. The brilliant light went out o 
them, till they grew softer and softer, as if he 
gradually realized what they were resting on. 
He gave a deep sigh, and the ghost of a smile 
hovered round hislips, “Is it you?” he said, 
faintly. 

‘Yes, Ruby—your own Ruby!”’ 

**Come to see me die?” 

“No, to nurse you back to life!” 

‘* So good of you, but too late,” in an almost 
inarticulate whisper. His head fell back on 
her arm, his eyes closed, his lips parted as if 
with their last breath; she thought the 
shadow of death was already creeping over 
his face, and her heart felt ready to burst. 

Harold hurried into the room, poured out 
some restorative, and held it to his brother's 
lips. They refused to open, and the medicine 
was spilt on the counterpane. He put it down 
in despair. 

‘*It he cannot take it, it is all up with him. 
I must fetch the doctor and my mother.”’ 

“Give it to me,” said Ruby, quietly, She 
took the glass in her hand, and bent over the 
bed, with a voiceless prayer in her : heart. 
“Lord Alverley, drink this—drink it for 
Ruby’s sake! ” 

His lashes shook, he moved his head slightly 
forward, and drank. 

When Harold returned with his mother and 
Doctor Mason, who had accompanied them 
from England, the patient had fallen into a 
quiet sleep. 

“ This may save him, after all!” said the 
doctor, with an air of relief. ‘* But how it 
came about at the present crisis 1, am at a 
loss to conceive.”’ 

“We oweit to Miss St. Heliers,’’ said 
Harold, in a whisper, with a glance at the 
empty glass. 

Lady Chester folded Ruby in her arms, and 
then drew her gently from the room. If she 
had saved her son’s life, she had but one wish 
left—that,he might live long enough to make 
Ruby her daughter. 

(To be continued.) 
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FACETLA, 


A auost’s garment is’a shroud of mystery: 


It is-8-eold day when the mercury geis left 
—in the bulb of the thermometer. 


Faqe is like a pig with a greased tail—harl 
to bang'on to. ~ 

“As we chorea ’ says. war correspondent, 
“the. bugle blew.’ *T; must have been a 

Bp charge. 

Wreaeris that whith if'I ‘had it.I wonld fnot 
wish 00 lowe; if-I have it not I do not wish to 
haverit;at if I gwin'it I no toriger have it?— 


¢ ” said a gentleman. ‘to his pee, 
“how. can‘I best train up my boy in -the' way 
he. should .go ? ”—* By going ‘that way ‘your- 
sell,” blandly replied the pastor. 

Wren-a ‘lad yowho: has “been! taking: music 
lessons*for the ‘past eight ‘yeats: hadgs ‘back 
and ldshes- and she -réally can’t play, 
don’t insist on ‘it. °The ohances are that site 
weari’t. we 

“ Artow*tne to congratulate you,” said Fogg, 

in front of Brown's house, ‘which was 
receiving a new coat of paint." What do you 
mean ? ” asked Brown.—‘* Why,”’tepliéd Fogg, 
“ Tam glad'to see that you ere re-covering 
your property.”’ 

Caanues Laws represented the ordinary 
chureh-goer. .‘*¥ou don’t seem to be any 
better.for whatI said to you,’ complained his 
friend. ‘No,’ was the mtifnl and. charit- 
able reply, ‘‘ but. the man who sat uext.to me 
must be, it all went in’ one ear and 
out at the = 

Tr is not-given‘to every: oné, ‘Tortu- 
nately for the general peace, to:be as ready «at 
retort as the critic to whom the i 
question was addressed by amartist “Don't 
you think itis about time I exhibited some- 
thing 1” — *Yes;'a ‘little talent!” was the 
reply. : j 

A ctmrermin who. was consoling a young 
widow on the death of ther husband, spoke in 
a very serious tone, remarking that ‘‘ He was 
one of the few. You cannot find his equal, 
you know.” To which ‘the sobbing fair one 
replied, with an almost broken heart, “I don’t 
know, but I'll try.” 


A xoune subaltern in one of the clubs con- 
tradicted a fiery old major in course of a 
slight:.argament,—“ Do.you mean to call me 
a liar?” asked the ferocions old warrior.— 
‘* Well, no, not exactly,” coolly replied the 
sub, “but if. I saw -you in the company of 
Ananias and Sapphira I would say you were 
in the bosom of your family.” 

At a recent dancegiven at the West-end a 
married lady of extravagant habits imperti- 

asked a wealthy old bachelor if be re- 
mained single because he could not afford to 
keep a wife.—'t My innocent.young friend,” the 
wary old boy replied, ‘I could afford to keep 
three ; -but I am not rich enough to pay the 
milliner's bills of one.” 

“Now, boys,” said the teacher, “I need not 
tell you anything further of the duty of: culti- 
vating a kindly disposition; but I will tellyon 
a little story about two dogs. George hed a 
nice little dog that was gentle asa lamb. He 
wovld sit by George's side quietly for an hour 
atatime, He would not bark at the passers- 
by, or-at strange dogs, and would never bite any- 
body oranything. Thomas’s dog, on the ‘con- 
trary; wasalways fighting otter dogs, and would 
sometimes tear them quite cruelly. _He would 
also fly at the hens and cats in the neighbour- 
hood, and on several occasions he had heen 
known to seize a cow by the nostrilsand throw 
her. He barked at all strange men who came 
along, and would bite them, unless semebody 
interfered. Now, boys, which}was thedog you 
would like to own—George’s or Thomas's?" 
Instantly came the answer, in one eager shout, 
** Thomas’s!”’ 


A. STOCKBROKER’s sins are usually those of 
commission; not-omission. 

A NEwsPAPER of a man being ‘ gored 
by an angry bull,” as if a godd-natured ‘bull 
would do such ® thing, r 

Waar a carfovs 1 e English is! A ma” 
is late when he is dead and gone, ard a train 
is late whén it basn’t come... _ 

“ How can Bleave, you, my darling ?’’ mur- 
mured.a Yankee lover,in tones of distressing 
‘tenderness, ashe observed both hands of the 
‘glock a Lae Tse on the dial. 
“Well, John,” tespo the.girl, with wicked 
innocence, ‘you can take wow choice, If you 
go through the hall you will be liable to wake 
ap fatber, and if mpseots bray ce the back 
shed you'll:be Ukely wakeupthedog!” 

Dr. -P., the most absent-minded ‘of. ‘the 
Parisian icians, dislikes to.:be sto in 
idris ‘daily walks by friend;or. client. ' of 
this letter class met him‘on #he! boulevard the 


amy friends whoin I. meet every-day has just 
‘ beem bitten bya mad dog.” » alt, kill the 
friend and closely watch the dog!” 

No Godp.—~An Trish ‘friend is fond of shoot- 


and his son took the gun, crawled within gun- 
shot, fired and missed.—‘ Why didn’t ye kill 
the howck ?”” queried the father.—“ The gun's 
nz good,” answered the junior James.—** Yer 
a fool, Jamesie; it’s yew thdt’sno good, Ye 
can’t tell me anything aboutthatgan. Sure 
T’ve known her since she wasia pistol.” 


‘Bsrween Docrors.—One ‘of them ‘was, prais- 
ing the climate of Saint Raphaél and its 
neighbourhood. ‘Since I have beén there I 
have not been called ‘to attend a cass of “cold 
er of bronchitis,” — I prefer the climate of 
Marseilles,” lied ‘the other, drily. The 
air of Saint Raphaél is, however, of'anincom- 
parable purity, and all the  neutalgio 
patients—"—“ TI P ving #3 that of Marceilles,” 
continued the native of that city.—‘‘ Well, at 
Saint Rapheél Ianeet octogenarians at every 
step: whilst in. your city—”"—“ At “Mar- 

illes,” replied the farious doctor, “ the people 
become centenarians in no time.” 


A-ramson, upon: his .pastoral-rounds, called 
upon one of bis flock who happened to be re- 
velling in the joys of washing-day. The good 
woman, not wish before her pas- 
tor.in her washing-dress, hid benind a clothes- 
horse, ‘and told her little boy that, when he 


t she was out. She however, unknowingly, 
in biding, left -her feet exposed. to view, and, 
when ‘the boy remarked that.his. mother had 
gone out for ® walk, the pastor replied, ‘‘ When 
she comes ‘home, tell her I said that the next 
time she goes out walking she should take her 
festpelong with her.”’ i ‘ 

JUST, BUT NOT WASTEFUL. 
Rudelphstein, aJew, was sick unto death. To 
him same his partner Jacob. “Jacob,” he 
said, “when I am.:dead you will bury me 
with the.two hundred pounds I put into the 
business,”’ 

“ I will,” sobbed Jacob; ‘‘all what you ‘tell 
me to do, I will,do.it.” 

Two weeks later Jacob meets a friend. 

“ Why are you 20.sad /” asks the friend. 

‘* Because,” replied Jacob, ‘‘ my conscience 
troubles me. My partner tells me to put two 
hundred pounds into his coffin, and I forgets 
it. Now he is buried, and it is too late.” 

“Never mind; open the grave and put it 


“ I will do that,” said Jacob, ‘then my con- 
science will-be.easy once more.” 

Again later on, the friend meets Jacob. 

“* Well, Jacob,.do you feel better?” 

“| feel happy as never was.” 

“You put she gold in the coffin? ” 

‘*No, not gold; thatrwas wasteful.” 

“Notes? ” , 

“ No, not notes; the sane spoils them.” 

‘* What you put.in, then?” ; 





“My cheque to.his order.” 


|| have to leave so soon.” 


| ‘other Gay and eaidto him: ‘Doctor, one of |. 


ing. One day a hawk alighted:near the house, |: 


opened the door, he was to tell the winister |. 


Hz—‘ Good-bye, Miss Smith ;. I’m sorry I 
She—‘‘ I’m very sorry, 
too; but still parting is.such sweet sorrow.” 


“JT nave a theory about the dead languages,” 
rina he lat By it foum, ‘I think 
they were killed’ by studied too hard.” 


a pay hn. topes’ ty he Saal Gag ioe 
and pa. respects to the 1, and” 
return , Sas te rs speodh: breakfast. Paatardny, 
in heamag that X. had ‘been’ buried, “Vivier 
eried, “ Well, it’s the first time ‘that X, ever 
went as far as the cemetery!” ty 
At rae Baraxpasr-Tasre.--The father read 
from-his morning 3 f° What! is: vi 
without a mother?’” The small boy of the 
family asked what>that theant. “Ob,” ‘ex- 
claimed the mother, ‘that means that: there 
‘iswhat is called: 1”. « Yes,’” 
‘said’ the little fellow, “and there is vinegar in 
-mothers sometimes,” € f 
mencuant of Berlin having fallen in love 
th an ‘singer, ‘purchased “two dresses 
and sent them to her to make her choice;saying 
‘he would call to know hér decision. ‘Shortly, 
however, before the hour he had intended to 


‘keep ‘80 that you‘have' no nerd to call.” ’ 

Tue day alter the departure of his servant 
the Count R. noticed the disappearance of a 
diamond ring, of great value. He went im- 
mediately to the new place of his unfaithfol 
domestic, and found him with the ring on his 
finger. ‘* Why, miserable scamp, ‘have you 
robbed me, after all the good I have done for 
<you?” ‘ Monsieur le Count is mistaken; I 

id not steal the ring; I simply carried it 
away.as @ souvenir!” ‘A souvenir of -five 
thousand francs!” ‘ Ah,.I did not.noticé the 
value!” 

“ A victm” says her wateh would not go. 
She * shook it,” she, poked it with 
needle” she ‘‘did.everything.” Still the watch 
would not go. . She. then-took:it to jeweller A. 
‘* Mainspring’s: broken, madam; ten and six- 
— stn: fem took it -to, 5 pa al 
“ Mainspring did you say, madam? Yes, 

; seven t ” Bhe:took.it to 
jeweller C. who said, * Nothing -to poy: -She 
only wants winding.” .And.then ‘‘ I suddenly 
remembered,” says: Victim, ‘‘that.I had for- 
gotten to wind it up the night before.” 


A WELL-MATCHED COUPLE. 


A couple.of mature .age were lately married. 
After the congratulations of parents and 
‘friends, the party assembled to partake of the 
wedding banquet, during w: the nephew of 
the bride slipped under the teble, like a ser- 
pent, and suddenly. rose, exclaiming :. 

‘©A tooth { “Who-has lost a tooth? ’’. 

‘*My sister,” bawled out the bride’s little 
brother ; ‘‘she lost it yesterday.’’ 

The poor bride, not kn how to extri- 
_ ag a oe to fainting. The old 

ames tittered, the ‘young misses os 
and the finder of the tooth received a that 
made him see full three-dozen stearine candles. 
As to the brid m, impassable, like the sage 
of Horace, ‘he ’ inkled the fair bride ‘wi 
eau-de-cologne and vinegar. Bi 

“Where am 1?” muttered ‘the poor bride» 
opening her eyes and closing her lips. 

“In the. midst of your friends.and in your 
husband's arms,” 

“ What then has happened ?”’ 

“ Alas!” 

“ Something alarming, then?” 

* Alarming! ’tis enough tomake one pluck 


| the hair from one’s head.” 


Thus saying, the husband carried his hand 


to his waving locks, and plucked i 
nificent wig. A burst of ter followed'th 
act of conjugal heriosm, the muse of the 


company improvised a coupkt upon the futzre 
hapeinee of a pair so well matched. 
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SOCIETY. 


On Primrose Day, in in Covent Garden alone: 
abave “B00,000 ‘bouquets and -button-holes of 
primroses were sold, 
‘Str’ Wari Wrii10%ms' Wr is at last neatly 
convalescent, but we are sorry to hear that 
Lady Wyan’s health is not satisfactory, 


STATISTICS. ' 


Waear Imrorrs.—BStatistics relating to our 
wheat imports for last year show that nofewer 
than 8,180,578 quarters came from the United 
States. Russia, which used to occupy the 
first place as regards our foreign —_ oame 


for she | 2¢*t with 3,233,238 quarters. In the 


still continues to feel the loss of Miss Nesta | C28 there-was a great increase in the a eee 


Williams Wynn very keenly. 

Tae Pace axv Parmorss or Wanes on the 
27th of April inaugurated the new buildin 
érested in Piccadilly ‘for the Tnstitute o 
Painters in Water-Colours. The Dukeof Edin. 
burgh, Psincess Christian, Princess Mary Ade. 
laide, and the: Duke of Teok were algo present, 


‘On the 


over. previous years, and in.the.case.of Russia 
a considerable reduction. India last yearsent 
us-an import.of 1,978,078: ‘quarters ; Germany, 
719,581 Canada, 626; Austra- 
lasia, 577,580 ; Chill, 386,484 ; ; Turkey, 122, ‘836 ; 
Roumania, Egypt, * 40,801 ; France, 
1,721; ‘and from ie other countriesthere 
came a total of 45,404 quarters. “he entire 


of the Princess Isabella | aggregate of the wheat imports, including flour 


wedding-day of 
andthe Duke of Genoa the tator of the Princess | reckoned'as'‘wheat, was 19,044,819 quarters: of 


and 6f ‘her’ ger brother and sisters, com- 
mitted suicide in 5 Sys eel the » 
déjeuner was laid out. . . cause .is 

to bean offence taken by the young man-from 
a slighting word let fall'by the Princess Dowa- 


aie mother the bride, 

reoéived of sir eae 
heats tha ‘that 8 ais’ on favourably. The 
strain to the knee, whio patents py Ring 


1882 -was  “£44:869,032, as com 

£40,672,611 for 1881. The.arrivals of wheat 
from Russia at the of Leenden in 1882 
were larger than those from any other country, 
reaching 824,603 quarters. . India occupied the 
second ition at this. Poa and the United 





from the 
joint, and was very ul at’times, -is' better, States the third, many of the ys 
bat Her Majesty not bee able to use the in- latter country Y going, of course, to Liverpool 
jured limb nor undergo the p she Satigne of any pub. | *2¢ the northern ports. 
lic'cere (for some time. Society says that 
it is in con tion for.the Queen to.make-a GEMS 
sojonrn at: , and try the.effect.of the once : a 
waters on her injured ‘knee. —_— 


mr ar wary pet "wedding ot the 18th 
scené ofa * on 18th 
Apel, when Me LB. ‘Haraburgh, of Gras- 
y, ded to the altar Miss Ina Petre 

Dabbs, Gaughter of ‘the late G. H. Dabbs, 
Staff 8 on, R.N., and sister of Dr. Dabbs, 
of ‘Shankiin. The church was gay 
with primroses, ‘which were everywhere the 
flower of the day.. The bride wore 

a dress of: rich-ivory-white Ottoman silk, with 


plaited t-and train, trimmed with lace, 
orange Blossoms and myrtle, and | and the ordinary 
orange-bloaso 

canenedidapmeantin-retyuisetty terienen Wiens a 
diamond star. “The bridesmaids were dressed 
in “crushed 


Strawberry ”’ and cream 
coloured *‘nun’s veiling ” and lace, ‘surmounted 
by cream-coloured hats with aigrettes to match, 
while each ‘maid ‘bore « basket of prim. 
roges‘and maidernhair ferns. 


PY i » Chelsea, on the 24th 
Franc to witness the marriage of the Hon 
ae See , only ‘son of Lord 


a PSrerciine Hell, Ripley. ‘Yorkshire. “The 
bride's:dress was of *wlite satin,’ Poe the skirt 
was ‘trimmed ‘with Brusséls lace and orange 
blossoms, the long:square train bordered -with 
lace ; sprays of orange blossoms were arranged 
in her hair, covered by a Brussels lace veil, 
fastened by diamond stars; her other jewels 
were & tiara, 1 " 

diamond and crystal locket, and she carried a 
beautiful bouquet. The bridesmaide’ costumes 
were simply made of white’ Ottoman silk, 
trimmed with yellow lace, the elder ladies 
wearing white chip bonnets trimmed with lace 
and feathers, the children hats to mateh. 
The bridegroom’s gift to each of them was a 
diamond and carbuncle fly brooch, with the 
initials of the bride aud’ bridegroom in rubies, 
and each held # bouquet of Marshal Niel: white 
and red roses, The Duchess of Norfolk was 
attired in a handsome dress of blue velvet.and 
satin brocade, opening over a petticoat of dark 
blue satin, trimmed on one side with fine Irish 
point lace; her ‘mantle was of the same | 
brocade, trimmed with grey fur, and her 
bonnet to match was ornamented with a pink 
feather, and fastened with diamond pins. } 


A ovine act does more.good than a fiery 
exhortation, What maukind :needs is not 
more good talkers; butmore good Samaritans, 

Taere is this differenee.between happiness 
and wisdom—he that'thinks:himeelf ‘the hap- 
piest man is really so, but‘he that thinks him- 
self the wisest is generally the biggest fool. 

Harriness.or miseryis:in the mind. It is 
the mind which lives, an@ the length of life 
ought to be measured: by -the.number and im- 
portance of our ideas, ma not by the number 
of our days. 

Ags takes its pleasures from memory, h 
centres its joys'in the hope éf ee cteane | 3 
philosophy, which belongs neither to the young 
nwt the | epeninels dhas regard to ‘the 
present, and sobers its visions of what is ‘to 
come ly the expetioncs of Wit has alreadygone 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
Srewep. Lopstsr.—Cat:up one: or two ‘small 
lobsters; and pat them ‘with ' the Hquor ‘fto’a 
spectidl of po ohn adintace halt te 

of pow. & teaspooon- 
fall of oak qoustard, aiid a li 
If there is.not enough ‘liquer to -make the 
gravy adda little water, thicken with a of 
patie rolled in “flour, and simimer gently for 
about half-an.honr. 
soften a spoonful of 


For ‘a cottage * 
po and beat.i ye — ~ 


pful .of wae — oon 
milk i is iy ic cnet: ‘also a pint Snes tae into synion 


a teaspoonful of soda and” ‘two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar have been stirred. ‘The mix- 
ture is flavoured with .lemon,.and .baked in 
two shallow dishes in a moderate oven for 
half-an-hour. 





‘Inpsan is made. A quart of 
mite Sa i ae ae, aa & 
are sprinkled two heaping 
Indian meal, the milk 2 Bp stirred =e 





ail” Howard of Glossop wore plum-coloured 


with bonnet to match, era broidered 
mantle, 


while. The cooking is.cantinued, with fre- 
quent, stirring, for twelve ‘minutes, Inthe 
three , “a “teaspoonful of salt, 
foar spod “Of sugar and ‘half.a me 
spoonfal et baie beaten 2 
--- milo . is- into the 
m ‘meal ingredients are 
fal agen ay 
Piers is then slowly foran hour. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tur King and Queen of the Netherlands 
have gained golden opinions from all ‘with 
whom they have come in contact during their 
stay in this country. The Queen looked 
particularly charming, her face beaming and 
spafkling with smiles, at the Albert Hail ; her 
dress was of bright raby velvet, with a wealth 
of diamonds in’ her luxuriant hair, and on.her 
corsage. Her sister, the Duchess of Albany, 
was n0t‘#o becomingly ‘ressed, but appeared 
to partake of the Queen’s amiability. The 
bouquets whith thesettwo ladies-and thes 
Duchess of Edinburgh carriedalmost -hid them 
srore the-public gaze as they.sat in theQueen’s 


Mzmortut Cross to Lorp Faaeperick Gaven- 
pish.—“There is now steidimg at the eastern 
end end of a er Boon a 
Cemetery 6 ops, a large free- 
stone cross, which ‘is to ‘be ultimately erected 
in Bolton eee as a memorial to the late 
Lord Frederick Oaventtish, The cross ‘has 
been subscribed for by the tenants on the Duke 
of Devonshire’s Bolton. Abbey estate, where his 
lordship spent.much of bis time. The.mona- 
ment a ee Its 17 ft. in 
height, and sis ‘fine’ white 
freestone:supplied by Mr. Charles Waterhouse, 
Botton ‘Wood ‘Quarries, ‘Bradford, which ex 
perience has shown to be eminently alapaed 
for mmonuniental The cross itself 
stands ‘upon a pedesialaboat 4%, Jin. high 
by odft. naguare and pedestal 
superior to a block 7 ft. ‘square and 2'ft. “thiék, 
which forms-the base:of-tre-wholé, — 

“Is Barrrow Porsonots 2—When you-ask, “Te 
the herb saffsen . 2” weave in doubt 
as to what oS mean by saffron. The true 
saffron crocus {Orocus sativus) haS—no par- 
tioularly : fe ualities;and it*belongs to 
an tier at is not remarkable any 
way either as supplying food or drugs for-the 
service .of man, - for - commercial 
‘and is 
now empl “material. 
But ‘there ds ‘another , saffron. 
It is ‘the colchicum, or meadow-saifron 
page Laoag na avery poisonons plant 

thich produces its flowers in autumn and 
tte leaves and.‘fiowers in spring. -In Hogg's 
Pi Ringiom'p, "738, it ‘is stated that— 
“Tn ‘the village of ‘Schorren, in the can- 
ton of roe a number of children.died from 
eating the seeds, — wis die Irom the same 
cause. Ewo atiar sotingthe bulbs they 
found in‘wmeadow, died inthe greatest-agony, 
and ten or twelve years ago a woman was 
isoned by. the sprouts. which had been 
Bhsown araes in Covent Garden Market, and. 
had mistaken ‘for onions. — 

Sotmand hates 

‘Tiny Tipmvesses.—Most of the small crea 
tures with which man is acquainted teach him 
auepnelianeng, lessops. in the way ef personal 

Spiders and ‘house-flys, by any- 
boay 7 will take the trouble to watch them 
for afew moments, may be seen mee — 
ing themselves down; the cleani 
being attached to the o hege or feet © ie aed. 
A well-educated cat oo a large one = re- 

et for its nal a nce, ‘and will sit 
vel tteelt with a contented, senercenenee 
whic ms a pretty picture ouse- 
oe tone which live in 
the ir tier portions of a large city—will preen 
théragelves as assiduously as if they were 
feathered Soe out etn Similarly, 
with an oe 
apparatus for ks ug its glossy skin in an 
ifally epg ‘gtate Of purity. So 
eon ly, too, do these.tiny forms of life 
perform their toilets that some beetles, which 
have rather. dirty habits otherwise; and which 
live -in such vanlanan quarters as decompos- 
ing aenh, ool ooainive to‘keep’ themselves in a 
state burnished 


beauty, They live in 
Ghetndldidhesaansnte some of nature's nastiest 











refuse, ‘and yet themselves presert, atthe same 
time, the appearance of animated jewels. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. M. 8.—The »battle of Waterloo was. won by the 
Duke of Wellington on the 18th June, 1815. 

Mixwrz W.—Your own common, sense should tell you 
hat what you Mk a oa) would be highly improper. 

D. W.—The nam means “a strong man,” 
Frank “free,” Lice : “a Pyne 

S. B. W.—The mother would have control of the child 
until it was seven years old. 

B. D.—The 


legal though contracted in 
false names, and the 


‘iapend eth threats are idle. 


M. D. W.—In the lan; ienage of earn peep Deere 
you,” trope, 


“*hope,” White Rose, ‘ 
«* devoted femme Ply 
FP. M. 8.—1. The 19th March, 1362, Nemaineme 
2. Hair bright auburn, very handsom: 
R. N. S.—1. Queen Anne was the desighd? of James 


the Second. + 2.. The United States of América were 
rey English colonies. 


Lissiz ——"* Sunday, in 1853, came on the 27th 

f{ March. Your birthday was the 28th of the same 
bag 

ANGLER.—A_very good work on the subject has been 
berti—n by}Messrs. Routledge and Son, Broadway, Lud- 


Witr’s DaRxrnc, Pepe we proverbially odious 
but according to rare yd given the the former lady 
would be the more bye tec orn-ares the opposite sex. 


Lity MavFLowEr.—Oak-apple day is the —- May. 
Taman tesenated to commemorate the escape of Charles 

e Second enemies, and also his restoration, 
which took place on that day in 1660. 


Besstz F.—Do not marry until you are twenty-one 


years of age.’ That will be a good test of admirer’s 
sincerity. During the’ interval lo ‘will be sure 
to be You write very but should 
practice. is flaxen. 


outdoor exercise, and bathé the places with dil its 
of wine. 
Franx.—The tition concerning the seating of 


supers 
thirteen people at sahie as an unlucky omen is a very 
ancient one. ; 


wei Le —A “epee held in Le che - eet, by mony Pa” made 


(eroetup yall of oil of almonds °p lemperal int, 


esired ecent be add ed, and it y be be See h 
yellow by mani of a eae palm-oil ¢ oe tone meer 


G. B. F.—The term “ designating fhe 
nails, seems to be a ae 6 word word “pon 
and doubtless the comm 
i weighing Do 10 ty Bet 


this manner—ten-penny nails 
thousand, four-penny nails 4 
of aed years, however, nailmakers weve become more 





ar pur aioe iy to They seit oct and tell Sa 
al your ve ar ice 
and assistance. a wife ah ro sg aro - tet “Y 
ever yo! propose oa 
have acted very improperly, and cannot avoid 

the ill-eff your indiscretion. 


M. 8. T.—If your boy frente vee in such a cruel 
manner you should report his case ys the police autho- 
ities, and have him placed where hy can do you no 
harm. a aot pou piesa So Ceaaeee Som but, on the 
contrary, if he possessed any true manhood he would 
= only too happy to help you ouniene, and make life easier 
lor you. 


an, 14 would! not be peoper to exchange photographs. | © 
man. no oper to ex ge 

Young ladies cannot be t00 careful how they lavish 
favours of oy = on the pothe sex, and by so doing 
they build a wall of defence ubout them that prevents 
intruders from advantage of their innocence or 
ignorance of the world’s ways. 


Constt.—The principal non ous colouring 
matters for confectionery are: and starch for 
white ; cochfneal, carmine and madder, for red ; saffron, 
safflower and turmeric for yellow ; indigo and Htmus for 
blue ; the juice of spinach and mixtures of the already- 
mentioned blues and yellows for green ; burned sugar 
and Spanish juice for brown, and Indian ink for black. 


. W. L.—Try the following tooth-wash, which, it is 
auined, preserves and beautifies the teeth, removes all 
tartar, arrests decay, and induces a healthy action in the 
gums : Dissolve two ounces of borax in three pints 
boiling water, and before it is cold add one 
of spirits of camphor, and bottle for use. A tal 
ful of this —o should Le mixed with an equal 
= of tepid water and applied daily with a soft 


D. V. W.—The management of the ball will 
depend upon whether it is a public or a private en 
eee, If public, it will be under control of 

prem gee who will send out tickets to those likely to 
attend, often several. weeks before the ball is given. 
These ‘tickets are sent only to gentlemen who invite 
much ladies to attend the ball with them as they may 
choose, 


helght would be about 4 eee. a Much too 
many 5 ae ae nite 4. ‘Too small 


regular enough ; otherwise good. 
gala M.—1. We are not in favour of long engage- 
pe ite a Rew Much of course eoctiaarty « 
emcee pa ‘ong eonagh. 2. We but a 
twelvemonth BL, pe. et Dee ger 
motest idea, & ieisaidyy 
man friend in 


it 
Ei 
aE 
f 
a 


for his behaviour, and asking her to write 
to him if accepts his apology. 
SWALLOWS. 
With rapid flash of purple aoe 
Like pie etheads they 
Now brush the grass, now ach the clouds, 
And vanish in the sky. 
soaring near the azure dome 
at bends above a earth, 
Or skimming o’er the brook that sings 


A song of summer m 


O'er meedows rich with gloves bloom, 
And dotted thick ‘with fi aoe wi 
pp yee et ¥ 
Now hid in orchard bowers 


Then out, and pete g he pe harm they hant 


Through desert 
Still like hay th ts, 
Here, thers and evi igh 


Yet voiceless all ; no note of song, 
No music-wakened Give af 

Silent and dark ts oF bird dive and soar, 
The very ghosts o 


F. T.0.: 


B.D. J.—There is no definite rule on the subject,- but 
should invite a 
; it is a matter of special favour 
and according to circumstances that such an invitation 
j tleman. has ¢alled for tlie first time, or 
xpress @ ves, a seeing 1 ek 
may e 

* Age, quod A, theans bem f por wnat uu. ay aa 
ctor wont “ Whatsoever tand delet to de 

ab it with all ney ’ might.’ 


Erriz P,—Ladies, after an engagement 
should be very cautious in receiving an Fy Mdcantione tro, 
gentlemen, as no matter how fuaeotah or Stedions ¢ 
attentions ‘may be, a feeling of Rae Be to be 
ironned tu the Breet of is iitensed Mh. Conse- 
uently, if you wish a pu Place of amuse- 
ment, or an pa rain gen Coteen ite 
accept an ion to ¥ ge bat 
a evel; except it be some near = relative, a “24 
7 asia wnleint Your eanediighane pemiaden! 
mn en eer make cold cream, melt together 1 ounce 
be aa Arg of white wax and spermaceti 
® imperial of oil of almonds; the 
a sae us le mortar (or a basin, 
which has been heated by being immersed for some 
time in boiling water : add very “4 fluid ounces 
of rosewater, and stir constantly it assumes a 
milky appearance, and until itis nearly oold. It can be 


put in porcelain or earthenware is said to be 
one of pa Sock cnietetione of Catiodeeete 

Borep.—1l. It is not im tive that should accept 
the invitation to the ding ; but whether you do or 
do not, and it is the custom in the PB amp where you 
Se papeee Fee sap bee te 
present to the bride, and it must be sent in 
name. The i thould be sent few days before 
the wedding takes place. 2. If you are‘unable 


this d ment. The themselves are hatched by 
means of stove-heat, with a temperature of 64 
degrees Fahrenheit, is increased through 
ten days to 82 at wi it is maintained until 
the are hatc that the 
operation is facilitated by in clean 

water, and some cultivators use wine i: the value 


of which, however, is questionable: Washing is found 





to remove certain . pono & from the which 
would otherwise “impede Ba m saps When 
tee he Oe peed have "been ‘70 : ly de veloped by 

m spoken of above, it 
in suitable 


for spixining in. In 
worms, vare is taken to so distribute the food—the leaves 
considered 


ecgahta teal 46 
—s should be well- with anatomy, as, 


‘He shoul = 
will be coe ‘to disposé 


tT ~ ‘Symmetry teaches 
proportions of 
ton i fopeeeottig. 


the -attion and "expression of the 
—— Sola bees Linus teoroge bn tye ap 
“col in order : Sine many. not ¢ ve to a picture 
cag effect. = hes “wt : mb 


have a most th 

ARTIST'S Rape Cnty if the unkind remarks 
were made, the pW Bes m, did ‘not intend that 
they should rent who t 

ona a ee under a friendly ; 
ious id. we ; 
. haha the Neots 
i breast is pleased to ¥ the smart it inflicts. ; Me 

make it 4 point to disbelieve most of the socusations 

fealevks agatnatourastvos or our friends and nelghbours 
when the relator merges his 
for an assertion in Cerease yamality of ‘* what people 
‘say.’ 


Mu.ty,—We ay acer sn. pnts as “she fa 





are to e your or on than in- 
dulge .in | the vice w ed. by the 
wise Solomon : ‘‘Jealousy is cruel as the grave.” 


King as v 
Read Othello, ia er over the Motel of win ich 
Perr fore you in that fine 
— 

"Bss. Bovaper ‘wants to know if~it is im 
send word that you are wi 

It is a matter that oe t 

view. of. You might be in the most t 
manner; and w! would 
be very hard to 


lite to 
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